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MIDLAND RED THE A TRE CO. 





MIDLAND RED THEATRE COMPANY 
PRESENT “AS SAFE AS HOUSES”, A NEW 
PLAY WRITTEN COkLECTIVELY BY THE 
COMPANY, IN THE COFFEE BAR. 
THURSDAY 28th FEBRUARY AT 8 P.M. 
ADMISSION; £1.10, members 85p, party 
bookings, senior citizens 20p. 


Midland Red Theatre Company has been 
active in and around Birmingham since late 
1976,^ performing plays on socialist and femi¬ 
nist themes. They last performed at the Lab 
in 1978 with a revue called “THE MOTOWN 


STORY” and since then have been seen on the 
streets of Birmingham with a piece in support 
of Women’s Aid. 

“As Safe As Houses” is their most ambitious 
production to date,/being a full length, almost 
naturalistic play. It examines the traumas of a 
decaying inner city area and in particular a 
group of residents who try to ^fect some 
control over their own lives and struggle to 
understand the process which threatens to 
destroy them. 

The company believe that just as political 
considerations (personal or public) inform 


every part of our lives, so this dimension must 
be an integral part of any play which hopes to 
reflect readity, and what is more. . . it can be 
fun. The company, (who, incidentally, are 
always looking for new members with or with¬ 
out experience) all have full time jobs and work 
as Midland Red in the evenings and at week¬ 
ends. They operate as a collective, sharing 
responsibility for writing, directing, acting, 
administration, humping the set etc. 

The company normally hold a discussion 
after their plays and would welcome comments 
either about the work or about the issues 
raised. 



ADRIAN HENRI 



READING & BOOK LAUNCH 
ADRIAN HENRI 

Wednesday 16th April, 1980, Arts Lab, 
7.30 pjn. £130 (Non-members) £1.10 
(Members). 

Adrian is a frequent and much loved visitor 
of the Birmingham Arts Lab. It therefore gives 
us particular pleasure to celebrate the 
publication of his latest collection of poems 
From the Loveless Motel (Cape Poetry Paper¬ 
back £2.50 available from 10th April). Copies 
will be available at the reading. 

“Sweet and curious images mingle in Adrian 
Henri’s new collection: a girl stepping from her 


bath trailing clouds of cucumber and rosemary, 
a cataclysm in the suburbs where deepfreezes 
disgorge their prepackaged meals while sensible 
wooden toys and blemeless chihuhuas are 
whirled helpless in a vortex. There are poems 
for Andre Breton, Mao Tse,Tung and Elvis 
Presley. Love poems abound, each distinct in 
flavour: the businesslike appeal of Any Prince 
to Any Princess, urging the lady to let down her 
tresses, with apologies for the pea under her 
mattress; the elaborately desperate courtship of 
Words Without a Story, inspired by sixty wood- 
cuts of Franz Masreel; the sad quiet memories 
at the end of an affair in Autumn Leaving. 

From the Loveless Motel finds Adrian 


Henri in many moods, viewing America from 
the peeling underside of flyovers or observing 
the shadow of the Cross move along a brick 
wall at Longueville on the Feast of the 
Assumption. His voice, as always, is distinctive, 
refreshing, resonant and affecting. 

Adrian Henri’s collections 
include Tonight at l^oon, Gty Hedges, Auto¬ 
biography and The Best of Henri. ” 

P.S. At the time of writing we are negotiating 
a book launch and book-signing with a city 
centre bookshop at lunch time on Wednesday 
16th April. Ring Mo Cumbo on 021-359 4192 
for details. 



























































GIRL BATHING 


You step from the bath 
smelling of apples, chestnuts, avocadoes 
breath of pine-needles about your feet 
Deep Rich Smooth Relaxing 
smiling Pomona 
a fruit-stall on a frosty morning 
your laughing fingers will bring joy 
to the waiting millions in the bedroom 

Ladies, Lords and Golden Rings 
Ninepenny Geese and Sevenpenny Swans 
All in a Paper Peartree 

Polly anna of the bedsitters, 

Rebecca of Sunny brooke Terrace, 
still trailing clouds of cucumber and rosemary 
you will step out and into the morning 
like the sun over winter rooftops. 

Published by courtesy of Jonathan Cape 
Limited. From The Loveless Motel by Adrian 
Henri is to be published on 10th April at 
£2.50. 





Monday March 24 - Saturday April 19 
Holt Street Gallery. Open daily 12 noon to 
8.00 pjn. 


REX DIXON is currently responsible for 
organising the visual arts at the Midland Arts 
Centre at Cannon Hill and until recently he was 


Senior Lecturer on the B.A. Degree Course in 
Fine Art at Stourbridge College of Art. He has 
exhibited extensively both nationally and in the 
West Midlands including the Ikon Gallery, 
Dudley Art Gallery, Stafford Art Gallery and 
the Ibis Gallery, Leamington Spa. 

This exhibition includes paintings selected 
from work produced during the last five years. 
During this period the paintings have developed 


from an “allover” image, through a more 
gestural period to the recent work where the 
geometric elements have tightened up con¬ 
siderably. 

The pencil drawings are not working 
drawings for the paintings but works in their 
own right. They take the form of a visual 
liary and unlike the paintings often contain 
references to figurative elements. 
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FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 


Francois Truffaut was only 27 years old 
when he made his first feature film, 400 
BLOWS (1959). Twenty years later this film 
still commands the admiration of its viewers. 
Since then he has directed some twenty films, 
most of which are included in this season. 

The impact of 400 BLOWS in 1959 was 
tremendous for it marked the beginning of a 
new era in French Cinema, that of the New 
Wave, The film was revolutionary: gone were 
the artificial studio sets, the camera moved 
freely out into the streets and into buildings; 
gone was manipulation through the use of 
subjective camera shots, fi.e., the presence of 
the omniscient director is no longer felt); 
instead the camera observed the interaction of 
the main character, Antoine (a thirteen year old 
boy), with his environement; gone too was 
artificial dialogue, spontaneous and lively 
exchanges took its place. 

The roots of the New Wave go back to Les 
Cahiers du Cinema, an avant-garde journal of 
cinema criticism established by Andre Bazin in 
1951. The purpose of this journal was to 
examine the nature of cinema, the criteria for 
elevating it to an art form and the problem in 
contemporary French Cinema which prevented 
it from entering the realm of the seventh art. 
In the early Fifties Truffaut was one of the 
contributors to Les Cahiers. He was an 
iconoclast with a cause: to reshape the destiny 
of French Cinema through writing and 
theorising about what cinema should be and 
dismissing films he considered inadequate. He 
was not alone in this endeavours to expose the 
faults of traditional cinema. With him were 
other young intellectuals (Chabrol, Godard, 
Doniol-Valcroze, Rivette, Rohmer), all of 
whom, since French Cinema appeared 
singularly unable to revitalise itself, became 
directors in their own right. Small wonder 
then that when, in May 1959, Truffaut’s 400 
BLOWS won the Cannes Festival prize it was 
heralded by the Cahiers critics as an opening 
into a new future. The New Wave was 
launched. 

What is remarkable is that when Truffaut 
exchanged his pen for the camera, the radical 
thinker and critic became the unpretentious, 
unintellectual portrayer of life his admirers 
all recognise. If, compared with other New 
Wave directors, Truffaut appears thematically 
and technically more conservative, nonethe¬ 
less his films remain challenging and exciting. 
Moreover, his conservatism renders him the 
most accessible of this group. The viewer is 
not hurtled Alice-like into spaces and times 
previously unexplored. 

One explanation might be that, unlike his 
cohorts, his objective presentation of a theme 
- a common denominator to all New Wave 
films - does not conceal his close personal 
involvement. Indeed, personal elements 
strongly influence his cinematic oeuvre. The 
theme of aloneness which predominates his 
work harkens back to his childhood (see the 
semi-autobiographical film 400 BLOWS); the 
search for communication and friendship so 
commonly expressed in his films echoes his 
own quest. Furthermore, Truffaut’s films pay 
homage to the three men who helped him 
define his own style: Andre Bazin (a father- 
figure of sorts) who, though a tough task¬ 
master, gave him strength and conviction in his 
talents; Jean Renoir (to whom Bazin 
introduced Truffaut), who taught him an 
understanding of the sensitivity and freedom 



of the camera; Alfred Hitchcock (whom 
Truffaut discovered in his adolescence as a 
film-bufO, who made him aware of technical 
perfection and dramatic high4ightning. 

Truffaut’s films fall into three major 
categories. Firstly, the Doinel series which 
have a lyricism and tenderness reminiscent of 
Renoir; secondly, the mystery series (SHOOT 
THE PIANIST, THE BRIDE WORE BLACK, 
for example) with many delightful suspense and 
anti-suspense sequences worthy of Hitchcock’s 
praise; and thirdly, a combination of the two 
(generally triangular love stories such as 
JULES AND JIM, SILKEN SKIN, ANNE AND 
MURIEL, THE STORY OF ADELE H.) where 
lyrical presentation gradually decomposes and 
is replaced by violent images of jealousy or a 
breakdown of the psyche. 

In terms of Truffaut’s film technique, 
tension (the way a film holds together), 
lyricism and mystery are the primary qualifiers 
of his work. Truffaut achieves tension through 
a careful ordering of sequences and a deliberate 
parallelism of framing within a shot. The film 
is given an overall cohesion in that sequences 
refer forwards and backwards; attention to 
framing provides a reference point for the 
viewer who can then perceive changes in 
meaning by comparing all shots which repeat 
the first one. (See, for example, the way 
Antoine is framed throughout 400 BLOWS 
or again the way the three main characters of 
JULES AND JIM are framed when together). 

Lyricism is readily perceived in his treat¬ 
ment of children. The way in which his 
camera, without probing, slowly moves around 
children in their naturalness, the angle at which 
the frames are taken (mostly at the child’s eye 
level or low angle) denote his sensitivity to 
children, their preoccupations and struggles (see 
400 BLOWS, THE WILD CHILD, SMALL 
CHANGE). Other examples of Truffaut’s 
lyricism can be found when he pays homage 
to Renoir, and in his use of selective focus. 


A selective focus shot is one where the fore¬ 
ground of the frame is in sharp focus and the 
background in soft focus. The focusing can 
also be reversed: the background is sharp, the 
foreground soft. Depending on the amount of 
light and the balancing of colour, such a shot 
creates a greater or lesser contrrast within the 
frame. The viewer’s attention is drawn first 
to what is in sharp focus and then to what is in 
soft focus. Thus an understanding is gained of 
the relationship between the two elements 
within the frame. The degree of contrast 
furthers that understanding. For example, 
most of Antoine’s escape at the end of 400 
BLOWS is shot in selective focus. 
Antoine stays in sharp focus in the foreground 
as the background becomes less and less 
distinctive. The bleakness that results from this 
contrast evokes Antoine’s solitude and the un¬ 
certainty of his future. In JULES AND JIM 
selective focus shots themselves are vividly 
contrasted. In the first half of the film these 
shots mostly bespeak harmony amongst the 
three characters. There are three exceptions: 
the race over the bridge, Jules’ proposal of 
marriage to Catherine, and Catherine’s dramatic 
leap into the Seine. Here one character comes 
into sharp focus leaving the others to fade into 
the background. These exceptions foreshadow 
the use of selective focus in the second half of 
the film where the predominant framing is of 
one character alone against a wide anonymous 
expanse. The original harmony has been 
violently disrupted. 

When it comes to mystery, Truffaut is not 
particularly innovative except in his ironic 
touches. The beginning of SILKEN SKIN 
offers a good illustration. For three to four 
minutes the viewer is in total suspense as a car 
speeds through town: where is it going? what 
is going to happen? Tension increases (with a 
purpose since is foreshadows the violence at 
the end of the film) but the immediate 
outcome is tremendously mundane, amusingly 









so. In SHOOT THE PIANIST the ironic parody 
of the American gangster “movie” is at first 
entertaining. However, when a suicide and two 
violent murders are placed within the context 
of this parody, the viewer is left in a state of 
shock and bewilderment. In both films two 
genres, irony and violence, are unexpectedly 
brought together. Truffaut’s intention is not to 
manipulate his viewer; rather it is to expose the 
ruthlessness in human nature. 

Truffaut’s preoccupations on a thematic 
level deal consistently with the difficulties in 
human relationships, some of their causes and 
what ensues when there is a total breakdown of 
communication. In terms of age-groups he 
ranges from early adolescence to middle-age 
and presents the conflicts within those age- 


groups as well as between them: love seems 
unattainable, friendship hard to maintain, 
compassion and gentleness short-lived. 
Truffaut holds up the mirror of what he sees, 
and the image is hardly reassuring. Yet the 
purpose behind his pessimistic reflection is 
undoubtedly to ask all generations to look and 
think again. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 

Susan Hayward is a lecturer in Modem 
Languages at the University of Aston . . . Don 
Allen is senior lecturer in Modem Languages 
at the West London Institute of Higher 
Education; author of the book Truffaut' 
(B.F.L, 1974), and consultant and co¬ 


ordinating editor of ‘The Book of the Cinema' 
(Mitchel Beazley, 1979). 


LECTURES/DISCUSSIONS 

There will be two lecture/discussion sessions 
on Truffaut’s work during the period of this 
programme. The first will be held on Saturday 
February 3, when Susan Hayward will present 
an introductory lecture on the director with 
particular emphasis on his early features. As 
the season comes to a close, Don Allen will 
discuss Truffaut’s career to date on Saturday 
April 26. Both sessions will start at 3.00 pjn., 
and both will be free. 


THE FOUR HUNDRED BLOWS (Les Quatres Cents Coups) 



Feb.10. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1959. 

Script: Francois Truffaut. 

Photography: Henry Decae. 

Music: Jean Constantin. 

Leading players: Jean4Pierre Leaud {Antoine 
Doinel), Albert Remy (M. Doinel), Claire 
Maurier {Mme, Doinel), Patrick Auffay (Rene 
Bigay), 

Black and white/’Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate A. 94 minutes. 

Truffaut’s first feature length film 400 
BLOWS is surely a masterpiece. The last frame 
of the film is perhaps the most haunting and 
moving shot ever achieved in French Cinema. 
It is brilliant as it is memorable because it 
encapsulates the entire film. 

The film portrays the struggles of a young 
boy, Antoine Doinel, as he enters the age of 
adolescence. His struggles mostly pertain to his 
daily confrontation with the hypocrisies and 
double-standards of the adult world and 
society. His father tells him it is wrong to steal 
and yet condones an acquaintance’s success at 
tax evasion; his mother stresses the importance 
of honesty and truth and yet is involved in an 
illicit affair with her boss. The contradictions 
compound and find their ultimate irony when 
Antoine is apprehended for returning a type¬ 
writer he has stolen. For his attempt to right a 
wrong he is sent to reformatory school. 

The theme of imprisonment that results 
from these inconsistencies is strongly evoked 
throughout the film. Interiors are small and 
cramped, trapping and oppressing Antoine. 
Indeed, interiors dominate the majority of the 
film. There are only three major sequences 
of the outside and they deliberately contrast 
with the predominant atmosphere of confine¬ 
ment. Their placing is equally important. The 
film is bound by two of these sequences, the 
other occurs in the first half of the film when 
Antoine plays hookey from school with his 
friend Rene. The opening and closing 
sequences consist purely of tracking shots. 
In the first the camera moves at a low angle 
through the deserted streets of Paris, in the last 
Antoine is seen running alone through the 
countryside. Both sequences bespeak the 
desire for freedom but the shots that immed¬ 
iately ensue introduce an element of doubt 
as to the accessibility of freedom. Antoine’s 


classroom is the shot that follows on from the 
opening sequence and a freeze-frame close-up 
of Antoine is the closing shot of the film. In 
fact it is only when the truant Antoine and 
Rene are running around Paris that one senses 
any freedom of choice at all. 

The film opens and closes on a note of 
solitude. Any suggestion of freedom is at best 
ambiguous. Friendship, though it could be an 
avenue toward freedom and away from 
solitude, is forced asunder by the rules of 
society. 400 BLOWS shows how difficult 


are the initiation rites into adolescence; it also 
shows how the transition is merely an exchange 
of one form of imprisonment for another. 
All ages are bound by rules and any respite 
from them is rare. It is,however, the suggest¬ 
ion that such a moment may be seized which 
prevents this film from entering the realm of 
pessimism. In the ultimate analysis freedom 
is not given; it is the privilege of the alert, not 
of the immune. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 


LESMISTONS 


Feb.10. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1957. 

Script: Francois Truffaut. Based on a short 
story in Virginales by Maurice Pons. 
Photography: Jean Malige. 

Music: Maurice Le Roux. 

Leading players: Gerard Blain {Gerard), 

Bernadette Lafont {Bernadette), 

Black and white. Certificate A. 17 minutes 
(cut from 27). 

LES MISTONS is Truffaut’s second short 
film. Thematically and technically it is the 
blueprint of his subsequent feature film work. 


The film starts off in a light-hearted manner 
and portrays the fascination of a group of pre- 
pubescent boys (les mistons) with a very post- 
pubescent girl. The camera follows the boys 
as they move around spying on the girl and her 
daily pursuits. They watch her bicycling down 
country lanes her skirts flapping freely in the 
wind, they tease her and show a mixture of 
curiosity and disdain for her amorous 
adventures with her boyfriend. And then, as 
the film draws to a close on the tragic note of 
her boyfriend’s death, they are nothing short 
of indifferent to her grief. 

Emerging and emerged sexuality are focal 
elements of this film, elements which will be 
developed in the Doinel series. The impossib¬ 


ility of sustained happiness, violent twists of 
fate, the indifference of others - all these 
themes will be seen as one crucial to Truffaut’s 
cinematic vision of the world. In terms of 
camera style, LES MISTONS gives evidence o\ 
the sophistication present in his feature films. 
The interplay between the shots, the narrator’s 
voice and the music has the same sensitive 
balance Truffaut achieves in the best of his 
films. 

LES MISTONS is a cameo. One year later 
Truffaut will produce a masterpiece: 4 (JO 
BLOWS. 


SUSAN HAYWARD. 
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Man)^ Caroline Dim {The Girl). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
U. 18 minutes. 

“During the winter following the shooting 
of LES MISTONS, Truffaut was involved in a 
project which was eventually completed by 
Godard. The genesis of UNE HISTOIRE 
D’EAU, as this short film came to be called, 
could scarcely have been more casual. Always, 
he says, fascinated by floods, Truffaut took the 
opportunity of floods on the outskirts of Paris 
to ask Pierre Braunberger, the producer, for 
some spare film stock so that he could film a 
fait divers with two actors, Jean-Claude Brialy 
and Caroline Dim. When he got to the floods 
he was a little reluctant to make the film at 
all in view of the seriousness of the situation for 
the flood victims. But he shot some footage, 
and then did nothing more with it. Godard 
later took over the film, edited it, and supplied 
a laconic commentary. This droll, if not moral, 
tale is in fact so-signed by Godard and Truffaut, 
but Truffaut’s collaboration ended with the 
shooting. 

‘The film chronicles the experiences of a 
couple cut off by the floods from the road to 
Paris. They talk and eventually make it (he: 
‘together’; she: ‘to Paris’; in both senses in 
fact), and that is the kind of pun with which 
the film abounds. With its deadpan, offbeat 
humour, tortuous puns, intellectual asides, 
atmosphere of sexual morality and mood of 
anarchy, the film anticipates A BOUT DE 
SOUFFLE (BREATHLESS). Certainly 
Truffaut’s sweeping camerawork, particularly 
the aerial shots, contributes to the fairytale 
atmosphere (to be recaptured in JULES ET 
JIM); and in an aside to the audience, Godard 
acknowledges the debt: ‘Normally I don’t give 
a damn about the image; it is the text which 
is important. But this time I am wrong, 
because here everything is beautiful.’ All the 
same, UNE HISTOIRE D’EAU has Godard 
stamped all over it, and it cannot really be 
considered a Truffaut film.’’ 

Don AUen/TRUFFAUT. 


SHOOT THE PIANIST 


sur le Pianiste) 


JULES AND JIM 


a Grade “B’’ horror movie. 

Although during the first half of the film, 
there appears to be harmony between Jules and 
Jim, the very opening sequence — a rapid 
succession of images referring to the rest of the 
film - hints at the vulnerability of their friend¬ 
ship. Truffaut uses montage here in a truly 
Eisensteinian manner: the collision of images 
disrupts any sense of time and space and 
establishes the mood of uncertainty that will 
pervade the film. Indeed, time seems not to 
exist, no one ages in the ten years spanned. 
Space often feels claustrophobic: particular 
objects (hats, pictures) and specific framings 
of shots frequently reappear, the atmosphere 
thus becomes increasingly incestuous. In this 
context Jules’ hour-glass is an excellent, albeit 
ironic metaphor of the structure and content 
of this film. 

It is Jules’ and Jim’s pursuit of a same ideal 
which causes the erosion of their perfect friend¬ 
ship. This ideal, an enigmatic smile which for 
them represents total woman, finds its human 
form in Catherine. Both men are committed 
to follow and seize the smile. Sadly, they fail 
to see beyond it until it is too late. They are 
blind to the symbols of death and destruction 
(fire and water) that are so closely associated 
with Catherine. Their ideal gradually engulfs 
them and at the same time wedges itself 
between the two. 

Truffaut portrays this wedging through the 
way he frames the- three characters when 
together. Throughout the film there are two 
series of framings. The first shows them in 
motion where Catherine is always in front (a 
visual reference to the pursuit). The second 
shows them at a standstill most often in a 
triangular formation the shape of which alters 
as Catherine’s presence encroaches further and 


Feb.13. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1960. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Marcel Moussy. 

Based on the novel There by David 

Goodis. 

Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Charles Aznavour {Edouard 
Saroyan I Charlie Kohler)., Marie Dubois {Lena)., 
Nicole Berger {Theresa)^ Albert Remy {Chico 
Sarovan). 

Black and white/’Scope.* English subtitles. 

Certificate A. 80 minutes. 

* Unfortunately, the only 35mm print of 
SHOOT THE PIANIST currently available in 
Britain is a ‘cropped’ T.V. version. The original 
‘Scope aspect ratio of 2.35:1 has been reduced 
to a ‘widescreen’ ratio of 1.85:1, which results 
in a loss of picture area and unbalanced 
compositions. 

When a person assumes a dual identity they 
face the problem of resolution. At least so 
one would expect. Charlie Roller/Edouard 
Saroyan, it would appear, thinks differently. 

SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER is a fUm 
about uncertainty and indecision. Nothing 
is resolved, the beginning is as the ending. 
Although Edouard Saroyan, the successful 
concert pianist, has changed his name and 
environment to Charlie Kohler the cafe pianist 
he remains the same dispassionate, irresolute 
outsider he has always been. Because he has 
chosen anonymity, and pursued his desire not 
to be seen, when he does endeavour to act his 
gestures are ineffectual. On the rare occasions 
when he responds to a situation his reactions 
^e either delayed or wrong, such is the price of 
invisibility. Thus he cannot prevent his wife’s 
suicide, nor the murder of his mistress. 

The tone of uncertainty and indecision is 
established as early as the opening sequence 
of the film. The logic of a chase scene is dis¬ 
concertingly undermined by discursive 
digressions between the pursued and the 
pursuer on the problems of married life. Un- 


Feb. 22,23. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1961. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean Gruault. Based 
on the novel by Henri-Pierre Roche. 
Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jeanne Moreau {Catherine), 
Oskar Werner {Jules)., Henri Serre {Jim), Marie 


Dubois {Therese). 

Black and white/’Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate X. 105 minutes. 

JULES AND JIM is a film about friendship. 
It is also a film about the destructive intrusion 
into that friendship of an ideal. Finally it is 
about a woman whose singular sense of justice 
reduces the parable of Damocles to the level of 


as this reoccur through¬ 
out. Indeed, the plot-line (gangster warfare) is 
deliberately unclear and incoherent and can be 
seen as a metaphor for Charlie in relation to the 
world. Charlie’s inability to participate in the 
world manifests itself in much the same way as 
the aimless rivalry between the two groups of 
gangsters. Neither Charlie nor the two groups 
know how to act appropriately, their behaviour 
is out of synch. And yet the consequences of 
their incongruity is dire. 

Charlie Kohler will not change. He is as 
uncommitted to his self as he is to others. No 
amount of violence will shake him out of his 
tragic complacency. He is doomed, as 
Sysiphus, to start the cycle all over again. 


SUSAN HAYWARD. 
Short: 


UNE HISTOIRE D’EAU 


Directors: Francois Truffaut, Jean-Luc Godard 
France, 1958. 

Script: Jean-Luc Godard. 

Photography: Michel Latouche. 

Narrator: Jean-Luc Godard. 

Leading players: Jean-Claude Brialy {The 















further upon the friendship. 

Form and content are brilliantly orchest¬ 
rated in this film to reveal that male bonding 
cannot suffer the onslaught of an alien or 
ambiguous ideal. For such is Catherine. She is 
alien because she is “other” (that is to say, she 
is a woman), she is ahibiguous because as an 
ideal she was originally the smile on an ancient 
statue. Catherine’s behaviour embodies this 
ambiguity and alienation: she is the playful 
woman-child with no fixed sexuality, she is 
also the goddess of fertility (“Queen bee” as 
Jules puts it at one point) who is primitive and 


ruthless in her meting out of justice when she 
is displeased or thwarted. 

From the beginning to the final sequence of 
the film, everything seems slightly out of 
synch: Jules is Austrian yet he bears a French 
name, Jim is French yet his name is English; 
the film pauses for freeze-frames of Catherine 
whilst the sound-track continues; on two 
occasions the camera observes Catherine in the 
present whilst the narrative voice-over talks of 
the future; towards the end a sweeping 
panoramic shot bespeaking Elysian love is 
totally belied by the breakdown in relation¬ 


SILKEN SKIN (Le Peau Douce) 


Feb. 22,23. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1964, 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean-Louis Richard. 
Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jean Desajlly {Pierre 

Lachenay)^ Francoise Dorleac {Nicole 
Chomette)^ Nelly Benedetti {Franca Lachenay), 
Daniel Ceddaldi {Clement). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 115 minutes. 

The film SILKEN SKIN opens and closes in 
chaos. In between, events and circumstances 
act upon a man who is incapable of taking 
charge of his own life. The man, Pierre 
Lachenay, is an intellectual in his mid-forties 
for whom, as the opening sequence so 
admirable demonstrates, time is running out. 

Lachenay, a master of intellectual abstract¬ 
ion, is hopeless when it comes to real life. 


In the world of ideas his vision is perfect, in 
the world of human beings it is myopic. When 
he gets tangled up in the adulterous affair that 
is the centrefold of the film, he fails to see that 
his mistress is cold (frigid even) whereas his 
wife is sensual and passionate. Linguistically 
he has a similar problem: for a man so attached 
to words and so versatile at manipulating 
language on an intellectual level, it is incredible 
that he cannot write and send a telegram with 
the three vital words “I love you” to his 
mistress — instead he throws the message into a 
litter bin! In his personal life Lachenay is like 
the title of the journal he edits Rautures 
(crossing out). He is a failure because he is 
passive. 

When Lachenay arrives late at the airport 
he excuses himself with a key phrase which 
suitably sums up his problem: “j’ai eu des 
empechements” (“I got held back”). He gets 
held back because he lacks curiosity and he 
does not think. It is for these reasons that his 
love-affair fails so disastrously. This outcome 


ships. Truffaut’s use of asynchronism is not in 
order to stress the well-worn adage “two’s 
company, three’s a crowd”, rather it is to bear 
witness to the fragility of friendship and the 
difficulty of dialogue. The title of the film is 
Jules and Jim, the conjunction ceases to exist 
because of inattention to detail, carelessness 
in timing and working at crucial moments, 
and finally, but perhaps most profoundly, 
because the two men allowed an idea to 
separate them. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 


is brilliantly foreshadowed in the second 

sequence of the film: Lachenay is on the plane 
gazing lustfully at the stewardess’s legs and 
the next shot is of the plane’s dials going to 
zero. Lachenay can see the dials but he makes 
no mental connection. 

The film moves at a very fast pace, almost 
frenetic. Truffaut’s use of montage in crucial 
sequences further stresses this speed. By this 
accumulation of a rapid succession of short 
shots time not only hurtles by, it also becomes 
fragmented. And such is the case for 
Lachenay’s life* he is not in control at all, 
either of time, situations or his own being. 

It is this speed which lends an atmosphere 
of chaos to the beginning and ending of the 
film. Speed and the use of the hand-held 
camera. These two technical elements create a 
sense of fear and doom, of death lurking in the 
wings. But Pierre Lanchenay, abstractly speak¬ 
ing, is already dead. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 


FAHRENHEIT 451 



Feb. 27. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France/Great Britain, 1966. 

Script: Francois Truffaut. Based on the novel 
by Ray Bradbury. 

Photography: Nicolas Roeg. 

Music: Bernard Herrmann. 

Leading players: Oskar Werner {Montag)^ 
Julie Christie {Linda/Garisse)^ Cyril Cusack 
{the captain)^ Anton Diffring {Fabian). 
Technicolor. Certificate A. 112 minutes. 

“. . . The awkwardness of FAHRENHEIT 
451 too often been allowed to overshadow its 
merits (again linked with Hitchcock, and 
particularly with VERTIGO). If one can forget 
Ray Bradbury’s original and see the film as the 
expression of Truffaut’s viewpoint, it immediat¬ 
ely makes sense as a study of loneliness. Like 
his delinquent (in 400 BLOWS), his musician 
(in SHOOT THE PIANIST), his elusive heroine 
fin JULES AND JIM and many more) and his 
married man (in SILKEN SKIN), Truffaut’s 
fireman is on the hunt for a real self, a hunt of 
which he only gradually becomes aware 
through his encounters with others making 
similar journeys. On the one hand is his wife 
Linda, immersing herself in the television 
‘family’ which even addresses her by name. On 
the other is Clarisse, the appealing girl from 
next door who parallels his wife’s narcissism 
by wondering why society won’t accept her. 
Both roles are taken by Julie Christie, a piece of 
casting which at one stroke reveals and 
emphasises one of the most important patterns 
of the Bradbury original.' 

“Sadly, the balance is missed by the film’s 
deletion of Faber, the old man who is Montag’s 
ally in the second half of the book, and who is 
Bradbury’s ‘outsider’ equivalent of the Fire 
Chief. The paternalistic aspects of the Chief, 
an omniscient bantam who consigns Mein 
Kampf to the flames with honeyed reassurances 
but is also nervously dependent upon the 
loyalty of his staff, are well brought out by the 
film - and they’re in keeping with one of 
Bradbury’s most persistent themes, the adored 
but elusive father. Truffaut uses a tiny scene 
near the end of the film to acknowledge this 
with an old man dying as his son haltingly 
recites the words his father taught him. The 


same paternalism, one might sense, is implicit 
in Montag’s response to literature; he is simply 
exchanging one authority for another when he 
takes to reading books instead of burning them, 
which is no doubt why Truffaut gives him the 
air of a monkish pedant rather than that of an 
enthusiastic convert. 

“If there is an ultimate irony in that Montag 
‘becomes’ someone else, at least he is better 
off, Truffaut suggests, than are his previous 
co-zombies who have no identity at all save that 
stamped upon them by the ultra-Platonic city- 
state. It’s a chilly message, particularly in its 
snowbound final scenes where the muted 
landscape colours are appropriately more easy 
on the eye than the nursery-bright hues of the 
earlier sequences; as the bookmen (who save 
literary classics by committing them to 
memory) tramp along the lakeside, muttering 
to themselves like madmen, they may well have 
all the diversity of books in a very public 


library but there seems little chance of their 
ever being ‘read’. Bradbury’s ending blew the 
city sky4iigh on the horizon, but Truffaut 
leaves the saintless mausoleum intact, and with 
it remains the inference that the bookmen may 
never cease to be socially redundant. At least 
their self-sacrifice is a matter of personal 
choice, whereas their city cousins never had 
access to alternatives. It’s some consolation, as 
is much of the film’s technique, with Bernard 
Herrmann’s music (another Hitchcock 
allegiance) accompanying the delightful shots 
of the fire-engine scooting through the country¬ 
side like a child’s dream come true, or the 
book-burning scenes in which the flames pore 
fascinatedly over the pages in hypnotic close- 
up. Truffaut has wisely let the books speak for 
themselves, and they are marvellously 
eloquent”. 

Phdip Strick/SCIENCE FICTION MOVIES. 
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THE BRIDE WORE BLA CK 


(La Mariee etait en Noire) 


Mar. 2. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1967. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean-Louis Richard. 
Based on the novel by William Irish (Cornell 
Woolrich). 

Photography: Raoul Coutard. 

Music: Bernard Herrman. 

Leading players: Jeanne Moreau {Julie Kohler)^ 
Claude Rich {Bliss) ^ Jean-Claude Brialy {Corey), 
Michel Bouquet {Corat), Michel Lonsdale {Rene 
Morane). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 107 minutes. 16 mm. Club. 

Suspense takes on an extraordinary form in 
this film. Against a visually harmonious back¬ 
ground (reminiscent of the lyricism of JULES 
AND JIM) a virgin widow avenges the death 
of her groom. The constant image which guides 
her purpose is the shattering of her dream : 
fulfilment through marriage to her childhood 
sweetheart. Her revenge will take the form of 
tracking down the assassins one by one, 


discovering and becoming the ideal woman they 

each fantasize, only to do away with them once 
they are totally vulnerable to her seduction. 
Purpose and method are not therefore elements 
which create suspense. Suspense occurs 
through the way in which the individual victim 
meets his end and, most significantly, through 
the response of the viewer to each requital. 

Truffaut’s style serves to further the 
element of suspense. Julie’s entry into the 
frame from off-screen space is a prime example. 
Camera angle and tracking shots lead the viewer 
to identify with Julie’s movements as she 
pursues her prey, but then she will appear from 
another side of the frame. Uncertainty as to 
the outcome becomes three-dimensional: first 
for the viewer, secondly for the victim and 
thirdly for Julie. No one is allowed to be 
lulled into a false sense of security and in this 
respect Truffaut pays true homage to the 
master of suspense thrillers: Hitchcock. 

A wedding is a rite symbolising union. In 
this particular instance the rite was completed 
in the spilling of blood, but not blood of a 
hymeneal nature. The rite was vilified by 


murder. Poetic justice, therefore, demands that 
revenge be also of a ritualistic order. Ritual, 
in the film, takes the form of repetition of two 
colours, blue and white, which are associated 
with Julie, the bride. These two colours first 
appear on the face of the church clock where 
the wedding and subsequent murder occurred. 
White and blue now reappear in each of Julie’s 
acts of revenge. Ritual also takes the form of a 
musical refrain which accompanies Julie as she 
slays her victims. Finally, ritual can be 
perceived in Julie’s procedures. Much like an 
avenging goddess, she dons the disguise - takes 
the form - necessary to dupe those who have 
wronged her. 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK is a film which 
fascinates and repulses. It fascinates because 
none of us are foreign to the desire for revenge: 
it repulses because not all the victims are clear- 
cut villains. The viewer’s response is 
ambiguous, therefore, and judgement is 
suspended. As in ancient times, revenge 
becomes a personal moral issue not a social one. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 


STOLEN KISSES (Raisers Voles) 



Mar. 2. dale(M. Tabard). 


Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 91 minutes. 16 mm. Club. 


Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1968. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Claude de Givray, 
Bernard Revon. 

Photography: Denys Clerval. 

Music: Antoine Duhamel. 

Leading players: Jean-Pierre Leaud {Antoine 
Doinel), Delphine Seyrig {Fabienne Tabard), 
Claude Jade {Christine Darbon), Michel Lons- 


STOLEN KISSES is the third film in the 
Doinel series. Antoine is growing up. He has 
done his 400 BLOWS, tasted LOVE AT 
TWENTY and now seems set to embark on the 
next stage in life, early adulthood. Intellect- 
ually Antoine understands what he must do; 


however, when it comes to action he is 
singularly inept. He is awkward and clumsy 
in his work; when it comes to stealing kisses 
he is vigourously pushed aside; his sexual 
adventures are either comic or sad rather than 
exhilarating. And yet he must strive to settle 
down and become responsible if he is to 
survive. The conflict of two worlds — the 
private and the public - is still with him. 

As in the first two Doinel films, Antoine is 
very much a loner. In STOLEN KISSES in 
fact he fares better alone than ever before — on 
this level at least he has gained from experience. 
Unfortunately, the outside world is a constant 
reminder that he must step outside and learn to 
cope. In his attempts to do so he meets with 
professional and sexual set-backs (humourously 
portrayed) but by the end of the film there is 
every indication that he is about to fulfil the 
task of assuming responsibility. Whether he 
is happy about it is another matter. 

ST(DLEN KISSES is a tightly orchestrated 
film. Truffaut achieves this through parallel 
sequencing. For example the way in which 
Antoine is framed during the seduction 
sequence with Mme Tabard makes direct 
reference back to a sequence at the beginning 
of the film. Or again, Antoine’s decision to get 
married refers to an earlier sequence where 
he bumps into an old school-friend who is now 
married. Most of Antoine’s experiences, then, 
have already received filmic reference. Beyond 
the elegant structure this parallelism affords, 
another purpose is served: comparison inevit¬ 
ably occurs. What emerges is Antoine’s 
hesitance and his reservations with regard to 
entrance into the adult and public worlds. 

However, Antoine Doinel cannot stall 
forever. By the end of the film, the time has 
come to be initiated into stage four of his life: 
marriage. Given his progress to date the 
prognosis for success is at least doubtful. The 
viewer must await BED AND BOARD to find 
out. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 


THE MISSISSIPPI MERMAID 


(La Sirene du Mississippi) 


Mar. 4. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France/Italy, 1969. 

Script: Francois Truffaut. Based on the novel 
Waltz into Darkness by William Irish (Cornell 
George Hopley-Woolrich). 

Photography: Denys Clerval. 

Music: Antoine Duhamel. 

Leading players: Jean-Paul Belmondo {Louis 
Make), Catherine Deneuve {Julie Roussel/ 
Marion), Michel Bouquet {Comolli), Nelly 
Borgeaud {Berthe Roussel). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate AA. English 
language version. 123 minutes. 



When Resnais made LAST YEAR AT 
MARIENBAD he suggested the spectator 
should not look for cerebral or rational inter¬ 
pretations of what was happening, or had 
happened, or might possibly have happened 
but simply sit back and let the images flow and 
enjoy the sensual experience. In similar vein 
Truffaut may well be asking us here to leave 
our critical baggage outside and to accept the 
film on its own terms, not principally as a 
psychological love story but as a fairy-tale in 
which absolute love finally triumphs over all 
If you cannot swallow that then you will find 
the film, and especially the ending, hard to 


take. 

The film is a thriller about a tobacco- 
planter, Louis (played by Jean-Paul Belmondo) 
on the French Island of La Reunion who 
advertises in a newspaper for a wife. ‘Julie’ 
(Catherine Deneuve) duly arrives (or does 
she?) and they marry. We then discover she 
is a fraud, she and her gangster boyfriend have 
killed the real Julie, and she disappears with all 
Louis’ money. 

Here begins what Richard Roud has called 
the ‘petit bourgeois Pierrot le Fou’ aspect of 
the film. Significantly Belmondo is the actor 
in each case and Julie’s real name is Marion (c.f. 













Marianne in the Godard version). Louis tracks 
her down to France but finds himself incapable 
of killing her and instead falls more desperately 
in love. Soon, on behalf of Marion, he has 
killed the detective, Comolli (Michel Bouquet) 
who was on their trail. The idyll-on-the-run 
continues until Marion tries to kill Louis with 
rat-poison, whereupon he, realizing fully what 
she is about, asks her to carry on, telling her he 
loves her totally and has no regrets. Marion at 
last realizes that true love hurts and that she 
loves him too and drags him off through the 
snow towards the frontier (ci. LA GRANDE 


ILLUSION) and a new life together. 

If you can accept this story of what 
Truffaut has called ‘a degradation by love’, 
then fine. If not, then at least savour some of 
the goodies along the way. In a film dedicated 
to Renoir in whose films ‘everyone always has 
his reasons’ the influence of Hitchcock in 
whose films ‘everyone always has a secret’ is 
more apparent. Truffaut has again attempted 
to combine the influences of these two 
directors, his twin cinematic mentors, and we 
may indulge in the usual allusion and ‘homage’ 
spotting typical of this and any Truffaut film. 


This apart it is’ perhaps important to note 
that this is his first film without the presence 
of children and also the first film in which we 
see a couple’s relationship which develops 
untroubled by the presence of a third person. 
And despite his frequently expressed pessimism 
on the subject of the couple, this pair do, 
however unconvincingly, ‘work themselves out’ 
and head towards what is by Truffaut’s 
standards a passably, some would say 
incredibly, optimistic ending. 

DON ALLEN. 


THE WILD CHILD (L Tnfant Sauvage) 


Mar. 5. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1969. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean Gruault. Based 
on Memoire et Rapport sur Victor de I *Averyon 
by Jean Itard. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: from the works of Antonio Vivaldi. 
Leading players: Jean-Pierre Cargol {Victor de 
rAeyron), Francois Truffaut {Dr. Jean Itard), 
Francoise Seignier {Mme Guerin), Jean Daste 
{Professor Phillippe Pinel), Pierre Fabre 
{orderly at institute). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 84 minutes. 

“When Jean-Pierre Leaud turned his 
accusatory glance on the world in the last 
frozen frame of QUATRE CENTS COUPS (400 
BLOWS), he was asking the question Truffaut 
keeps returning to in his films. When innocence 
is sullied by a world with a passion for 
normality and escape into fantasy offers only 
an illusory freedom, what then? Antoine 
Dolnel turned his back on the sea and has since 
opted, via the sentimental education of 
BAISERS VOLES (STOLEN KISSES), for a 
kind of conformity. His is the safe middle 
course, reconciliation with a world made 
tolerable by Truffaut’s celebration of the 
infinite variety of human experience. The 
other options seem like opposite poles of 
extremism. Montag, the fireman of 
FAHRENHEIT 451, hesitantly rejects the 
comfortable conformity of universal illiteracy 
and seeks refuge in the rearguard optimism of 
the book people; at the other extreme, 


Catherine in JULES ET JIM, herself the 
embodiment of fantasy, destroys her lovers’ 
fantasy with the ultimate acte gratuit. 

‘These are all, in their different ways, 
gestures of innocence, and Truffaut has always 
been fascinated by innocence. And by 
children, from the real children of LES 
MISTONS and LES QUATRE,CENTS COUPS 
to the hopeful nursery of the future at the end 
of FAHRENHEIT 451. In L’ENFANT 
SAUVAGE we have the archetypal innocent, 
and the systematic corruption of innocence; 
animal nature - in the shape of a wolf boy - 
tamed and ‘civilised’ by rational society, in 
the person of a well-meaning doctor and 
according to the notions of the time. It is the 
back-to-nature fantasy in reverse; a detailed, 
almost clynical examination of the process by 
which impulse is subdued by education. Here 
there is no escape into fantasy, since 
rationalised fantasy is the real world of a being 
unaware of the options afforded by rationality. 
Free will means nothing to the wolf boy, as it 
does to Catherine and Mdntag and Antoine 
Doinel, because he is himself already ‘free’. 
Like Montag, he learns the significance of the 
written word; but can he, like Antoine Doinel, 
survive his loss of innocence? 

“As it happens, Truffaut leaves the question 
unanswered ^t least in so far as he offers no 
explicit answer himself), preferring simply to 
present the facts. The case is authentic, based 
on the reports of Dr. Jean Itard of the Paris 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. The time is 
the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
Age of Reason was about to be overtaken by 
the parallel forces of science and ideology. 
Truffaut established from the start that Itard’s 


interest in the boy is more out of scientific 
curiosity than from recognisable humanitarian 
motives, thus incidentally but adroitly 
anticipating any charge of sentimentality. The 
professor of medicine diagnoses a classic case 
of imbecility; better, reasons Itard, put the 
diagnosis to the test than simply have the boy 
exhibited as a freak for the amusement of 
Paris society. So he takes him into his own 
house, where with the help of an understand¬ 
ing housekeeper he sets about the task of 
civilising the savage . . . 

‘Though we watch the boy’s taming from 
Itard’s point of view, the focus gradually turns 
on Itard himself. L’ENFANT SAUVAGE is 
in fact as much a study of mentor as of pupil, 
for beneath that austere, seemingly impassive 
exterior there is a thirst for knowledge which 
not even the discouragement of fadure can 
quench. Appropriate, then, that Itard should 
be played by Truffaut himself (the boy is 
Jean-Pierre Cargol, a real life gypsy); and one 
gradually realises that the film is very much a 
reflection of its maker, as ‘autobiographical’ a 
work as LES QUATRE CENTS COUPS. In 
choosing to play Itard himself, Truffaut pays 
oblique homage to his own mentor, Bazin. 
And the film reveals ample evidence of how 
well this twentieth-century wild boy responded 
to his lessons in cinema: in particular in its 
echoes of Renoir pere et fils (the impressionist 
play of light and shade in the interiors; the 
exhilaration of the boy’s excursions into the 
country and the games he plays in the sunlit 
gardens) ...” 

David Wilson/SIGHT AND SOUND (Winter 
1970/71). 


BED AND BOARD (Domicile Conjugale) 


Mar. 9. 


Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France/Italy, 1970. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Claude de Givray, 
Bernard Revon. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Antoine Duhamel. 

Leading players: Jean-Piene Leaud {Antoine 
Doinel), Claude Jade {Christine Doinel), Daniel 
Ceccaldi {M. Darbon), Qaire Duhamel {Mme 
Darbon). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 97 minutes. 

The French title, DOMICILE CONJUGALE 
(conjugal domesticity) best sums up this film 
which is the fourth in the Doinel series. 
Antoine is now married and happily self- 
employed as a florist. But he is a florist of a 
different order since he spends his whole day 
dying his flowers in an effort to achieve the 
perfect colour. This endeavour of his, which 
represents an inability to accept the natural 
order of things, can be seen as a metaphor for 
his married life: one day he goes too far in his 
experiments, all his flowers perish with the 
result that his life dramatically alters. On the 
domestic scene when his wife has a baby, he 
feels excluded so he goes off in pursuit of 
perfection. Perfection takes the form of a 
Japanese woman. She replaces the flower. 
Once again, his inability to accept the natural 
order of things leads to drastic change: his 
wife discovers his infidelity (ironically through 
flowers) and domestic bliss comes to a halt. 
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BED AND BOARD never loses its light¬ 
ness, however. Humour in dialogue, situation 
and camera work is maintained as a constant 
level and rhythm. The camera observes 
Antoine as he struggles with the muddle he has 
made and, because there is no sharp contrasts 
framing other than for humourous purposes 
(compare Antoine as a florist and Antoine as an 
employee of a big business corporation), the 
audience is reassured that it is witnessing a 
lesson in growing up and that there will be no 
tragic twist at the end (how different from the 
end of JULES AND JIM and SILKEN SKIN). 

BED AND BOARD portrays the rites of 
entry into maturity. Although the film 
focuses on Antoine, the point is made as early 


as the opening sequence that his wife (played 
by Claude Jade), is already there and that 
he is lagging a few steps behind. Truffaut 
introduces the characters separately, first the 
wife, then the husband. The difference is 
highly instructive. The wife is shown shopping 
(or rather her legs are) and at each encounter 
with the shopkeepers she asserts her maturity. 
To their “Yes, miss?” she replies: “Not Miss, 
Madam”. Antoine, on the other hand, is shown 
sauntering through the streets of Paris carrying 
a set of library steps. And just in case the 
viewer misses the point, Truffaut adds a nice 
little touch in that they are spiral steps. 

When Antoine is forced to give up his 
flowers and take en a serious job, his environ- 


ANNE AND MURIEL 



Mar. 23-25,27-29. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1971. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean Gruault. 

Based on the novel by Henri-Pierre Roche. 
Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Jean-Claude Leaud {Claude 
/?oc), Kika Markham {Anne Brown)^ Stacey 
Tendeter {Muriel Brown), Sylvia Marriott 
{Mrs. Brown). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 132 minutes. 

‘Truffaut seems increasingly preoccupied 
with creating a kind of Jamesian cinema of 
sensibility. ANNE AND MURIEL is the 


English title for a film origmaUy called LES 
DEUX ANGLAISES ET LE CONTINENT, and 
like James its story of a young Frenchman’s 
involvement with two English girls becomes the 
vehicle for a study in confrontation between 
two cultures. 

‘The result is one of Truffaut’s most fascin¬ 
ating films, a densely-textured work offering 
in its complex permutations of a central 
triangular situation a kind of JULES ET JIM 
in dark colours. And indeed the film is based 
on the second novel by Henri-Pierre Roche, 
author of the book from which Truffaut’s 
earlier film was taken. Claude (Jean-Pierre 
Leaud) goes to stay with the Brown family, 
friends of his mother who lives in Wales. Here 
he is Introduced by Anne, the elder daughter 
whom he has already met in Paris, to her sister 


A GORGEOUS BIRD LIKE ME (Une Belle Fille 


Mar. 12. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

Prance, 1972. 

Script: Jean-Loup Dabadie, Francois Truffaut. 
Based on the novel Such a Gorgeous Kid Like 
Me by Henry Farrell. 

Photography: Pierre William Glenn. 

Music: Georges Delerue. 

Leading players: Bernadette Lafont {Camille 
Bliss). Claude Brasseur (M. Murene). Charles 
Denner {Arthur), Guy Marchand {Sam Golden). 
Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 100 minutes. 


Perhaps the real significance in Truffaut’s 
oeuvre of this film is that it is a transitional 
work, of interest to ‘auteurists’ but scarcely 
standing up to detailed scrutiny as a work of 
art in its own right. Truffaut merely re¬ 
capitulates some of his previously explored 
themes, without really adding anything new, as 
if marking time before the major lyrical master¬ 
piece of DAY FOR NIGHT 

Truffaut returns to the one-female-against- 
five-males structure of THE BRIDE WORE 
BLACK, in which Jeanne Moreau waged her 
personal vendetta against the wretched male 
sex. Similarly in LES MISTONS one woman 


ment may have significantly changed but his 
situation certainly has not. In a sterile 
surrounding he is, of all things, a demonstrator 
of model seaports, playing with model boats. 

It is in this unnatural setting that he meets 
the Japanese woman. She is dressed in her 
national costume and the immediate association 
is twofold: Japanese doll and Geisha girl, play¬ 
thing and prostitute. When she becomes 
Antoine’s mistress she is both, and it is only 
once he perceives for himself the inevitability 
of adulthood that he does what all grown up 
boys do. The toys are discarded; he becomes 
Monsieur Doinel. 

SUSAN HAYWARD. 


Muriel, and under the watchful, match-making 
eyes of Anne and her mother, Claude falls in 
love and finally proposes. Muriel accepts, but 
her health (she has an eye affliction) and her 
troubled and secretive personality distqrb 
Claude, and persuade him to agree to his 
mother’s suggestion of a year’s trial separation 
before marriage. After six months he decides 
to break off the engagement, and writes to 
Muriel to tell her. Some time later Anne 
reappears in Paris, and an affair soon develops 
between her and Claude. 

“Further permutations ensue, but further 
plot summary would do the film little justice. 
For all its literate framework characteristic of 
Truffaut, ANNE AND MURIEL never becomes 
merely a novel in pictures . . . Truffaut’s 
resourceful visual style enriches its subject, not 
only in extended sequences like the astonishing 
series of slow zoom shots into the figure of 
Muriel reading her confessional letter, but in 
isolated images such as the firelight flickering 
incongruously in the lenses of Muriel’s dark 
glasses as she watches Anne and Claude kiss 
for a party game forfeit in the Brown’s living 
room ... 

“ ‘A film about feelings,’ is how Truffaut 
described the film. It is also a film about 
‘completeness’. The hero’s personality is 
flawed by its indecision, and by the diffuseness 
of his life style - a multitude of mistresses and 
a dabbling career in art criticism (most ancillary 
of professions). Muriel is tormented by her 
masturbation and her inability to realise 
completeness through a relationship with 
another person. Anne complains early in the 
film that ‘Life is made up of pieces that don’t 
fit’, and her attempt to create completeness 
artificially by a Thoreau-like flight to the 
woods and a brief log-cabin idyll with Claude 
(live first - define later) ends in her bitter 
comment on their first sex together: ‘I’m 
happy. But it’s not us. It’s as if you were 
alone’. 

“In a film that is a constant delight to both 
the eye and the mind, Truffaut is once more 
superbly served by his actors. Jean-Pierre 
Leaud’s quizzical, solemn-comic features make 
him an ideal Claude, whilst Truffaut’s English 
players, Kika Markham and Stacey Tendeter as 
the sisters and Sylvia Marriott as their mother, 
act with complete and self-effacing conviction. 
Nestor Almendros’s Eastman Colour photo¬ 
graphy is subdued to an exquisite series of 
glowing browns and yellows to jive the film its 
period, sepia look.” 

Nigel Andrews/THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 


Comme Mol) 

(played as here by Bernadette Lafont) had 
proved Impervious to the attentions of five 
adolescents. This film is Truffaut’s further 
attempt to present the portrait of a bitch, 
having failed in MISSISSIPPI MERMAID 
because he watered down his initial concept of 
the role of Catherine Deneuve. But Truffaut’s 
habitual lightweight, picaresque framework in 
GORGEOUS BIRD is not really adequate for 
the superb talents of Bernadette Lafont who is 
certainly capable of playing the rumbustious, 
rollicking Moll Flanders role with the healthy 
vulgarity and aggressive sexuality that Truffaut 
probably had in mind. Here using her sex 














appeal to exploit her male victims she flits 
rather meaninglessly from one cardboard 
cut-out to the next without really disturbing 
anybody or anything. 

Seen from an autobiographical standpoint 
the film offers insights into Truffaut’s attempts 
to purge himself of the memory of his mother, 
as hinted at in the interview with the 
psychologist in THE 400 BLOWS and develop¬ 
ed in THE MAN WHO LOVED WOMEN and 
LOVE ON THE RUN. But the disconnected 
ramblings of the analyst’s couch do not add up 
to anything more than a pretty tenuous and 
self-indulgent basis for a film, unless they are 
shaped into a coherent whole. The free-wheel¬ 
ing approach which worked well in SHOOT 
THE PIANIST and to sdme extent in STOLEN 
KISSES fails 'here because for some reason 
Truffaut’s touch and flair seem to desert him. 
All seems heavy-handed, contrived and stale 
as Truffaut ransacks his previous films for well- 
tried formulae and ideas. 

Stanislas, the young sociologist researching 
into female criminology, is the stereotype, 
gentle, diffident male hero encountered in all 
Truffaut films. Arthur the fumigation expert 
is as riddled with complexes about women and 
as fanatical a defender of the myth of their 
purity as the barman Plyne in SHOOT THE 
PIANIST, for whom all women are ‘pure, 
delicate, fragile, supreme and magical’. Other 
characters are equally predictable and so un¬ 
fortunately is the humour. What could have 
been the redeeming feature of the film fails 
because the jokes fail, the knockabout bits with 
the fights and chases are too heavy, the comic 
business creaks. 

There are many charming touches but THE 
touch is lacking. 

DON ALLEN. 



DAY FOR NIGHT 


(La Nuit Americaine) 



Apr. 23. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France 1973. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean-Louis Richard, 
Suzanne Schiffman. 

Photography: Pierre William Glenn. 

Leading players: Jacqueline Bisset {Julie/ 
Pamela)^ Valentine Cortese (Severine), 
Alexandra Stewart (Stacey), Jean-Pierre 
Aumont (Alexandre). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
AA. 120 minutes. 


His (Truffaut’s) total obsession with 
cinema finds its logical expression in this film 
about the making of a film. This is Truffaut’s 
affectionate tribute to the cinema, a love song, 
a hymn to the crazy film industry and the 
eccentrics who work in it. Yet the film avoids 
eclecticism and conveys the impression of 
depicting, with warmth and intelligence, a 
surprisingly representative cross-section of 
humanity. Truffaut en famille again, surround¬ 
ed by actors and film crew, makes us share 
his love of mankind like Renoir in LA REGLE 
DU JEU. Actors may be impossible but on or 
off the set they are constantly vulnerable, so 
they are also adorable and their whims are 
to be indulged. The message is again, as in 
BAISERS VOLES, that ‘les gens sont 
formidables’. 

“In its freewheeling style and idiosyncratic 
tone, comprising Truffaut’s quintessential 
tragi-comic mixture, the film recalls both 
BAISERS VOLES and TIREZ SUR LE 
PIANISTE. With its blend of humour and 
tenderness, it draws together both the 
‘American’ and the ‘French lyrical’ strands in 
Truffaut’s work. It is another Truffaut love 
story, another film in which the autobio¬ 
graphical thread is prominent. There is no 
division between the actor’s lives and their 
work - and the actors here include Truffaut, 
virtually playing himself as the director of the 
film-within-the-film (his superb performance 
here as pacifier, cajoler and authority figure 
to his team of grown-up children recalls Dr. 
Itard’s handling of Victor in L’ENFANT 


SAUVAGE, Truffaut’s only other major 
acting role*), and Jean-Pierre Leaud, who 
may also be playing himself, torn between the 
conflicting demands of the cinema and his 
private life . . . 

“The dedication to Dorothy and Lillian 


Gish is the first of the many homages with 
which the film abounds. The opening sequence 
then creates the illusion of reality only to 
shatter it at once with the revelation that we 
are watching the shooting of a film, as Truffaut 
plays in his usual fashion with our expectations. 
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TJie tragic development, interspersed with 
humour, of the film-within-the-film (MEET 
PAMELA) is paralleled by similar vicissitudes 
in the lives of the people working on the film. 
The apprentice Script Girl (Liliane), the Make 
Up (Odile), the Props Man (Bernard) are given 
equal prominence with the stars - Severine, 
the fading Hollywood actress, Alexandre, her 
fifty-year-old husband in the film, their son 
Alphonse (Jean-Pierre Leaud) and their 
daughter-in-law Julie, who plays Pamela, who 
is in love with Alexandre. 

“The whole film is a demonstration that 
film-making, in the words of Truffaut, both 
the actor and the man, is ‘un metier 
formidable’. He compares it to a journey in a 
Western. ‘At first you hope you will have a 


good trip. Then you just wonder if you will 
ever reach the end.’ And later: ‘Films go on 
like trains. They are more harmonious than 
life and there are no hold-ups. Personal 
problems no longer count. The cinema reigns’ 

- this to the accompaniment of majestically 
low, swelling music. 

‘The warmth and solidarity of the film¬ 
making team — they watch the rushes like a 
family watching home movies and later the 
group photograph resembles a family portrait 

- provides a temporary security for Truffaut. 
The importance of his craving is highlighted 
by the emphasis on the line ‘Your parents invite 
us’ (reminiscent of Antoine’s adoptive family 
in ANTOINE ET COLETTE). But the film also 


stresses the isolation of the director in his 


THE STOR Y OF ADELE H 


(L 'Histoire d *Adele H) 



men usually cast cold shadows and nothing 
much grows in them - or, if it does, only after 
a huge struggle. This was the drama of Adele 
Hugo (1830-1915), the younger daughter of 
the greatest French poet of the nineteenth 
century - ‘alas!’ (Gide). 

The wretched Adele was crushed not merely 
by the weight of her father’s name and 
reputation but also by a family drama known 
to everyone. Adele was 13 when her elder 
sister Leopoldine was drowned in the JJeine at 
the age of 19 along with her young husband 
who had tried to rescue her. Adele was already 
less favoured by her father and on Leopoldine’s 
death, which plunged him into bitter mourning, 
she found herself even more coldly treated. 

The reduction of Adele’s surname to the 
letter H is an indication of her effort to resist 


Mar. 19. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1975. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean Gruault, 

Suzanne Schiffman, Frances V. Guille. 
Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading players: Isabelle Adjani {Adele Hugo), 
Bruce Robinson {Lt. Albert Pinson), Sylvia 
Marriott {Mr. Saunders), Joseph Blatchley 
{Whistler). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 98 minutes. 

It must always be difficult, as one critic has 
remarked, to be your father’s daughter. It must 
be hell if your father is Victor Hugo. Great 


SMALL CHANGE 


(L Argent de Poche) 


Mar. 16. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1976. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Suzanne Shiffman. 
Photography: Pierre-William Glenn. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading players: Geory Desmouceaux {Patrick 
Desmouceaux), Philippe Goldman {Julien 
Leclou), Claudio Deluca {Mathieu Deluca), 
Franck Deluca {himself), Richard Golfier 
{himself). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 105 minutes. 

One of the most popular and entertaining of 
Truffaut’s recent films, SMALL CHANGE 


presents a winning portrait of childhood. As 

such it could be seen as marking something of 
a return to the territory of 400 BLOWS, and 
as representing the shift of emphasis in the 
director’s position over the 18-year period 
that separates both films. Predictably, for 
most critics the comparison provides dam ning 
evidence of a growing softening of attitude 
that now borders on complacency and 
sentimentality. There is some truth in this 
argument, but the comparison is ultimately 
unfair because the two films are completely 
different in style and tone. 

Unlike 400 BLOWS, SMALL CHANGE is 
essentially a comedy and is structured as a 
series of interlocking vignettes. Working with 
his script collaborator Suzanne Schiffman, 


decision-making, pater familias role. Hence his 
symbolic wearing of the hearing-aid and the 
recurrent enigmatic flashback Oimilar to an 
episode in LES QUATRE CENTS COUPS and 
based on Truffaut’s own experience) of a 
solitary child’s theft of stills of CITIZEN 
KANE from outside a cinema, followed by 
flight into deafness...” 

Don AUen/TRUFFAUT. 

* Truffaut has since had another major - and 
extremely interesting - acting role in Steven 
Spielberg’s CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND, which has unfortunately been 
withdrawn from distribution due to plans for 
the release of a new version later in the year. 


the weight of the family name. It also 
anticipates the vagueness which attaches to her 
notion of her own identity. And it indicates 
her struggles to assert her own personality and 
her right to an individual existence. 

Her resistance finds expression in the shape 
of the most romantic, intransigent and absolute 
love, which leads her through scandal and 
humiliation and finally into madness. She is 
indeed her father’s daughter - in her head¬ 
strong rebellion, stubbornness, belief in super¬ 
natural powers, vivid imagination and capacity 
to go all the way at whatever cost - in all these 
ways we see her doomed and pathetic genius. 
Truffaut sees in her another representative of 
the absolute and the definitive in a world based 
on the temporary and the provisional. His 
depiction of an obsessive love is as strong as in 
THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. 

Besides her love Adele is consumed by ‘the 
demon of literature’ and Truffaut, to whom 
literature is as much his lifeblood as cinema, 
delights in showing on the screen the 
physical presence of written material in the 
shape of letters, diaries and press extracts. 
Her famous father who is never seen in the film 
continues to dominate her and behaves to her 
like a rich bourgeois anxious to preserve both 
his international reputation and his financial 
hold on his daughter. All this is Truffaut 
territory — the problem of the relationship with 
the father; the importance of a name; the link 
between that name and the personality; the 
quest for an identity. 

Adele erupts predictably from this^environ- 
ment in pursuit of the impossible love by which 
she will be destroyed. The film is utterly 
centred on her and her terrifying solitude. 
It is almost a monologue. Truffaut is obsessed 
by the performance of Isabelle Adjani to the 
extent of neglecting the awkwardness and 
stilted dialogue of some of the supporting 
performances. Adele’s ‘amour fou’ fixation is 
even more pathetic in that her love is despised 
by the unworthy libertine who is the object of 
her passion. Truffaut quotes the last words of 
Victor Hugo: ‘I see a dark light’. That light 
blighted the lives of his two daughters. 
Truffaut asks us to share his fascination in 
watching the doomed struggle of one of them 
against the encroaching darkness. 

DON ALLEN. 


Truffaut replaces the conventional narrative 
form^ with his simple principle of ‘unity of 
time’ and ‘unity of place’, a technique already 
employed so successfully in DAY FOR NIGHT. 
A series of contrasting stories, some 
fragmented, some complete, are brilliantly 
combined to build a picture of childhood that 
- to use Godard’s description of Truffaut’s 
work - is both tender and tough. Truffaut 
himself has described it admirably in the 
following terms: 


“Some of our episodes are happy ones, 
others are pure fantasy, and some are cruel real- 
life events. The whole is intended to illustrate 
the idea that childhood often finds itself in 












danger but that it also has grace and tenacity. 
A child invents life, he knocks up against it but 
at the same time he develops all his faculties for 
resisting. These general ideas dictated the 
choice of the true or imaginary episodes upon 
which the film is based, and we’ve aimed for a 
dramatic comedy whose end result is un¬ 
predictable but the tone of which should lie 
somewhere between 400 BLOWS and STOLEN 
KISSES.” 

And that, broadly speaking, is what 


Truffaut has achieved in SMALL CHANGE. 
The essence is perhaps contained in the 
contrasting stories of the two youngsters about 
whom we learn the most: the fair-haired 
Patrick, who lives with his severely crippled 
father and who is hopelessly in love with his 
school friend’s mother; and Julien, a dark¬ 
eyed, truculently self-reliant delinquent who is 
neglected and abused by both his mother and 
grandmother. Here we have the optimistic 
side and the dark side of Truffaut; and, signific¬ 
antly, the optimistic side wins out in SMALL 


CHANGE. “Probably because I’m growing 
older”, Truffaut has said by way of 
explanation. “But I suppose the real reason is 
that more than the others 400 BLOWS and 
THE WILD CHILD, SMALL CHANGE was 
done in collaboration with children. They 
would come around, gather at the editing 
table, talk together. They saw the rushes. 
And because there were a lot of little children 
- almost all of them were pre-adolescent — it 
more and more became a film for them. And 
that’s what makes it less sad.” 


THE MAN WHO LOVED WOMEN (L *Homme qui aimait les femmes) 


Mar. 12. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1977. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Michel Fermaid, 

Suzanne Schiffman. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading players: Charles Denner {Bertrand 
Morane), Brigitte Fossey {Genevieve Bigley), 
Leslie Caron {Vera). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 119 minutes. 


Many critics, especially women, dismissed 
this film as unadulterated male-chauvinist- 
piggery but this reaction is not really support¬ 
ed by a close reading of the ‘text’. For what 
Truffaut gives us here is another portrayal of 
a man in the grip of an obsession - in this case 
his obsession is women, and in particular 
women’s legs. And as with the Don Juan of 
literature and legend, he is presented as an 
almost clinical case, unable to help himself, 
more victim than victor. This interpretation 
finds support in the fact that the vast numbers 
of women bear him no grudge but actually 


feel warmth and affection for him, an unlikely 
reaction were he to have coldly manipulated 
them for his own ends. Which is why they 
arrive in such numbers at his funeral, with 
which the film opens . . . 

Their legs are to Bertrand ‘compasses which 
bestride the globe’. Charles Denner’s perform¬ 
ance is reminiscent of both his previous 
performance for Truffaut — in THE BRIDE 
WORE BLACK as Fergus the seducer ‘seduced’ 
and as Arthur the obsessive rat-catcher in A 
GORGEOUS BIRD LIKE ME. Bertrand’s 
‘special way of asking - as if his life depended 
on it’ is the reason for his success with women. 
And his remedy when he meets with refusal - 
from the woman who prefers younger men - 
is in time-honoured Truffaut style to write an 
autobiographical novel, here with the same 
title as the film, thus affording much scope for 
flashbacks and commentaries and echoing 
the film-within-the-film device of DAY FOR 
NIGHT. 

The film as usual provides further insights 
into Truffaut’s life, notably in details of the 
sexual initiation mentioned in THE 400 
BLOWS and in his mother’s treatment of her 
string of lovers - a possible explanation of 
Truffaut’s fascination with the screen bitch? 


It also hints at his early introduction to 

literature, as this was the one adolescent 
activity approved of by his mother. 

Bertrand, in common with most males 
depicted by Truffaut, is seen as through the 
eyes of women, i.e., as a little boy playing 
games and he is fittingly given a non-serious 
occupation - in charge of model planes 
reminiscent of Antoine’s work in BED AND 
BOARD. Likewise when he advertises for a 
baby-sitter and then states that the baby is 
himself, there is a certain truth in the 
revelation. 

Structurally the film does not entirely 
avoid the danger of becoming a mere catalogue 
of couplings, or more properly of events 
preceding and succeeding couplings, since 
Truffaut still prefers suggestion to revelation. 
Nor is it entirely explained why the character 
played by Leslie Caron is the one woman he 
loved and why, after meeting her again by 
chance, he wishes to change the end of his 
book. 

But these are minor blemishes in what is 
by far the most enjoyable and exuberant 
Truffaut since DAY FOR NIGHT. 

DON ALLEN 
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THE GREEN ROOM 


Mar. 23-25,27-29. 


Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1978. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Jean Gruault. 

Based on stories by Henry James. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading players: Francois Truffaut {Julien), 
Nathalie Baye {Cecilia)^ Jean Daste {Humbert)^ 
Jean-Piene Moulin {Gerard), 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 94 minutes. 

The subject of this film is certainly the most 
difficult ever undertaken by Truffaut. Even to 
consider making a film about death and fidelity 
to the memory of the dead represents a 
considerable act of courage with the cinema 
industry as preoccupied as ever with 
commercial considerations. But Truffaut 
having always liked the idea of a film as a ‘bet 
to be won’ does not refuse the challenge. 

Just after the First World War, Julien 
(played by Truffaut himself) is living quietly in 
a small town in the east of France. He feels 
guilty at having escaped unscathed from a war 
which killed so many young men. He also has a 
secret in his life (again we see the influence of 
Hitchcock, though this film is in fact based on 
two short stories by Henry James) - his 
veneration for the memory of his wife Julie (a 
subconscious reference to Francoise Dorleac?) 
who died shortly after their marriage. He 
meditates on her memory and communicates 
with her in his shrine - the ‘green room’ 
consecrated to her in his hou«» 

His chance encounter with Cecilia (played 
by Nathalie Baye) reveals that they met 15 
years before when something happened with 
drew them together; they both experienced the 
sensation of the appearance of a loved one at 
the very moment of the death of that person 
thousands of miles away. The second point 
they have in common is a person — Julien loves 
all the dead except this one person whereas 
Cecilia also loves the dead but especially this 
person, who once made her suffer greatly. 
They decide that the person who comes 
between them is more important than what 



they have in common, at which point the 
action proper begins. .. 

Contrary to social and religious convent¬ 
ions Truffaut’s thesis is that it is just as 
possible to maintain vital and passionate 
relationships with the dead as with the living. 
Therefore should they be forgotten? Does one 
have the right to ‘remake one’s life*? etc. 
Truffaut is interested in depicting violent 
emotions and particularly the struggle 
between the definitive and the provisional, 
even if definitive commitment extends beyond 
the grave, a development of the theme already 
treated in STOLEN KISSES, MISSISSIPPI 
MERMAID and elsewhere. Truffaut was 46 
at the time of filming and he had just realized 
that half the cast of SHOOT THE PIANIST 
were now dead. He was also aware of the 
number of names he had had to erase from his 
personal address book for the same reason. The 


project occupied him and his regular collabor¬ 
ator Jean Gruault off and on for some six 
years. 

The film strikes a note typical of Truffaut 
in its depiction yet again of a character taken 
over by an obsession - in this case the preser¬ 
vation of the memory of the dead. This is 
visually represented by the use of flaming 
candles symbolizing the continuity of Ufe. 
From the shrine to Balzac in THE 400 BLOWS, 
through the burning books in JULES AND JIM 
and FAHRENHEIT 451, the use of fires in 
MISSISSIPPI MERMAID and ANNE AND 
MURIEL, the candle in THE WILD CHILD and 
finally the forest of flaming candles in THE 
GREEN ROOM flames have never failed to 
fascinate and excite Truffaut - a fact into 
which all sorts of people have read all sorts of 
things. 

DON ALLEN. 


LOVE ON THE RUN (L 'Amour en Fuite) 


Apr. 20-22, 24-26. 

Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1978. 

Script: Francois Truffaut, Marie-France Pisier, 
Jean Aurel. 

Photography: Nestor Almendros. 

Music: Georges Deierue. 

Leading players: Jean-Pierre Leaud {Antoine 
Doinef), Marie-France Pisier {Colette)^ Claude 
Jade {Christine), Dani {Liliane). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate 
AA. 95 minutes. 

‘A lightweight film of little import except 
to Truffaut buffs’. This has been the typical 
critical judgement on this film and in general 
one would not wish to disagree. And yet . . . 
as is so often the case with many an apparently 
flimsy structure it is possible to hang on it quite 
a weighty analysis into, in this case, the 
relationship between art and life. 

Truffaut is of course constantly fascinated 
by this question particularly in DAY FOR 
NIGHT, where he asks quite specifically ‘Which 
is more important, cinema or life?’ and finds it 
impossible either to provide the answer or to 
distinguish between the two. The very fact 
that the autobiographical element is so strong 
in all his films further contributes to the 
blurring of the issue. And so does the relation¬ 
ship between Truffaut and Leaud. As the 
publicity for the film states: ‘Unlike what has 
sometimes been written, Antoine Doinel is 
neither Francois Truffaut nor Jean-Pierre 
Leaud; he is an imaginary screen character 
situated somewhere between the two’. And 



Truffaut is certainly violently hostile to the he would not welcome any attempt to equate 
documentary genre (c.f. my interview with him LOVE ON THE RUN with a factual inter¬ 
in Sight and Sound, Autumn 1979) and pretation of his own life. The fictional and 
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narrative dimensions are crucial to his concept 
of cinema. 

And yet the autobiographical links between 
Francois Truffaut and Antoine Doinel are very 
strong especially in the early films of the 
Antoine Doinel cycle. As I wrote several years 
ago, The character of Antoine retains the 
essence of Truffaut’s personality throughout 
the first two films of the cycle (THE 400 
BLOWS and ANTOINE & COLETTE). Then 
in STOLEN KISSES and especially in BED 
AND BOARD the influence of Leaud becomes 
progressively more apparent . . . Antoine is now 
a very composite character, a kind of shadowy 
amalgam of Truffaut and Leaud plus other 
influences. . .’ 

Truffaut himself sometimes seems confused 
and in LOVE ON THE RUN, which contains 
flashbacks from all the previous Doinel films, 
he actually reintroduces the character of Liliane 
as if she was part of the same cycle whereas she 
was in fact the girlfriend of Leaud in the part of 
Alphonse, not Antoine, in DAY FQR NIGHT. 
The blurring effect of this confusion between 
cinema and reality is heightened by both 
conscious and unconscious manipulation or 
distortion of Tacts’ within the film. So 
although we know that in ANTOINE & 
COLETTE, Antoine was the one who actually 
moved into a flat opposite Colette’s family, in 
his narration of the event of his novel he has 
her family moving in opposite him — an 
illustration of Truffaut’s thesis that films are 
fiction, whatever their basis in fact? Truffaut 
also gets great pleasure from including material 
that was rejected from the earlier films in the 
cycle, e.g., a different take of the kiss in the 
cellar in STOLEN KISSES — as if to illustrate 
the interchangeable nature of elements of 
reality, in particular within the consciousness 
of the creative artist, who must transform that 
reality. As Losey says in THE GO-BETWEEN, 
The past is a strange country; they do things 
differently there.’ 

Whether this is in fact, as Truffaut has said, 
the last Doinel film remains to be seen. He said 
so after BED AND BOARD in 1970 and a year 
later was already contemplating the sequel 
which eventually became the present film. But 
this time he is even more dogmatic, claiming 
that for the first time in the cycle he has 
deliberately, even desperately, supplied a happy 
ending. He says the film is ‘a recapitulation, a 
patchwork mosaic and is the conclusion to the 
cycle.’ And yet he admits that the ending is 
only ‘relatively happy’ and the couple agree 
that their relationship cannot be for life but 
that they can at least ‘pretend that it is’. 

One of the reasons for which Truffaut 
made the film was his preference for the 
ANTOINE & COLETTE episode of the 
cycle, probably one suspects because of the 
importance in his own life of the ‘Colette’ 


figure, whose painful rejection of him is not 
forgotten. Another reason was his veneration 
for the, previous film, left over from the earlier 
episodes, of Leaud at significant moments of 
his life - at the ages of 13,19, 24 and 28 - and 
his desire to fuse all this into a new film 
showing him playing the same character, now 
aged 33 and writing a novel about his past life. 

The crucial comment on Antoine is made by 
Liliane and is an echo from DAY FOR NIGHT 
and also the Doinel films: ‘He needs a wife, 
mistress, little sister and wetnurse all in one 
and I feel incapable of playing all those parts.’ 
Hence the significance of the title, Antoine 
always giving the impression of being a young 
man in a hurry, ‘on the run’, and attempting 
as in STOLEN KISSES to grab what love is 
offered to him while he can. He is marked by 
his painful adolescence (THE 400 BLOWS), 
unrequited love (ANTOINE & COLETTE), 
infatuation with a married woman before 
settling for security (STOLEN KISSES), 
marriage and infidelity (BED AND BOARD) 


and now here divorce. 

It is with divorce ‘by mutual consent’ that 
this film starts. In the course of the story 
Antoine meets the girls who figured in his past, 
including Colette, who is now a lawyer, 
Christine from BED AND BOARD and also 
Liliane from DAY FOR NIGHT. By chance, 
and how typical of Truffaut this is, he also 
meets the man who for many years was his 
mother’s devoted lover and the encounter 
provides many insights into her behaviour and 
also that of Antoine. These various encounters 
enable Antoine to relive episodes of his past 
life and to see them in a new light. 

His latest chance for happiness - with a 
salesgirl in a record shop, who believes that love 
is a two-way process involving sharing and also 
sacrifices - is seen by Truffaut as the 
culmination of the whole cycle. Prudence 
dictates that we receive it simply as another of 
his open endings. 

DON ALLEN 


ANTOINE AND COLETTE 


Apr. 20. 


Director: Francois Truffaut. 

France, 1962. 

Script: Francois Truffaut. 

Photography: Raoul Cou tard. 

Music: Georges Delerue, Yvon Samuel (lyrics). 
Leading players: Jean-Pierre Leaud (Antoine 
Doinel)^ Marie-France Pisier (Colette)^ Francois 
Darbon (Colette's father)^ Rosy Varte 
(Colette's mother). 

Black and white/’Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate U. 30 minutes. 

“The final cutting of the umbilical cord at 
the end of LES QUATRE CENTS COUPS (400 
BLOWS) eventually leads Antoine, some three 
years later at the age of sixteen, to his 
independent, solitary status in ANTOINE ET 
COLETTE. This sensitive sketch, Truffaut’s 
contribution to the international compilation 
film L’AMOUR A VINGT ANS (Andrzej Wajda 
was another contributor), would be simply 
a charming, lightweight diversion if it had to 
stand by itself. But in the context not of the 
rest of the film but of the Antoine Doniel cycle 
as a whole this portrayal of Antoine’s first 


fumbling contact with the opposite sex estab- 
hshes him already as the ditfident, vulnerable 
dreamer of the later films. 

“Predictably, after a childhood deprived of 
affection, Antoine’s first love affair is both 
violent and painful. At last his vision of the 
ideal woman can take tangible shape; the only 
problem is that the dream fades away when 
given reality and leaves Antoine achingly unful¬ 
filled. He now has a squalid room in the Place 
Clinchy and works as a records classifier with 
Philips. His need to escape from his environ¬ 
ment here takes a less physical form than in the 
previous film - he immerses himself in classical 
music, which provides a constant background 
in the film. He is attempting to remedy at least 
one of the inadequacies of his prematurely 
terminated formal education by attending all 
the lectures and concerts organised by the 
Jeunesses Musicales de France. 

“A flashback insert (shot for LES QUATRE 
CENTS COUPS but not used in the final 
version of that film) shows Antoine and Rene 
at Rene’s house and Monseiur Bigey’s tacit 
connivance in Antoine’s presence. This is more 
than Truffaut’s bow to himself; it plunges the 
audience immediately into the emotional 
climate of the previous film and ensures the 


continuity of our sympathy for Antoine. 
Rene, always the more practical and worldly- 
wise, is now beginning a career in the Stock 
Exchange. He functions here chiefiy as a 
sounding board for Antoine’s monologues on 
his experiences with women. His own affair 
of the heart with his cousin is altogether more 
circumspect than Antoine’s flamboyant 
passion, though perhaps he is less in control 
of his relationship than he wishes to appear, 
since the love letter he shows Antoine, covered 
in heavily lipsticked kisses, is close to the 
wildly romantic fantasy passions of LES 
MISTONS. 

“Antoine succumbs to the total intoxicat¬ 
ion of first love in the Salle Pieyel, as the 
climax of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ symphony 
floods over him. In a series of some forty 
shots Truffaut crosscuts between Antoine 
and Colette and the orchestra. The acceler¬ 
ating tempo of the music, counterpointed by 
the increasingly frenzied speed of the cutting, 
echoes Antoine’s rising emotions until the final 
close-up of him overwhelmed by the combined 
force of this music and amorous 'coup de 
foudre ’. . .” 

Don Allen/TRUFFAUT. 


















RADIO ON 


ceived by Kraftwerk but descended, surely, 

from Alpha-Soixante, as the lonely nocturnal 
protagonist is forced to abandon his ‘home’ - 
the Fifties Rover with the real wood dash¬ 
board - merely because he cannot reach in 
front to insert that simple, patently un- 
electronic implement, the starting-handle. 
Martin Schafer’s unifying black-and-white 
photography manages to turn England - a 
high-angle shot of Camden Town by night; a 
high long-shot of a factory estate bisected by 
a railway line; a travelling shfct of a stretch of 
elevated motorway in Bristol - into a landscape 
of the imagination. These sparsely populated 
images mirror Robert’s thoughts with an often 
melancholy beauty, and they have the general 
effect of m^ing his telegraphed (or gnomic) 
attempts to put these thoughts into words 
somehow redundant. The film takes the form 
Of an unresolved quest. Robert’s brother lies 
dead in the bath. Why or how he died is a 
mystery; the police are involved, though only 
perhaps because a sudden death requires an 
inquest. Robert projects a tray of his brother’s 
pornographic slides; the radio reports the arrest 
of a ring of West Country pornographers. The 
dead man’s involvement, however, is only 
circumstantial. In the event, Robert - a man 
uneasily out of step with the times - does not 
find the mystery worth solving. His chance 
encounters seem more important, revealing in 
the conversation with the soldier what he fears, 
with the guitarist what he has lost, with the boy 
at the hot-dog stall what the future holds, 
and with Ingrid - who says wistfully, after the i 
visit to the aunt, that she thought they might 
have slept together - what he has missed. In 
passing, on? may note that the actress Lisa 
Kreuzer, here playing Ingrid, is again in search 
of a fictional daughter named Alice: a 
reminder, for those who spot the reference to 
Wenders ’in the Cities, that the spectator’s 
(and the director’s) reality, although bleakly 
electronic, is also comfortingly cinematic'? 

JOHN PYM. 


Feb. 10-12 14-16 


Director: Christopher Petit. 

Great Britain, West Germany, 1979. 

Script: Christopher Petit, Heidi Adolph. 
PhotOCTaphy: Martin Schafer. 

Music/songs: from the works of Ian Dury, 
David Bowie, Kraftwerk, Eno, Robert Fripp, 
Wreckless Eric. 

Leading players: David Beames {Robert B.), 
Liza Kreuzer {Ingrid), Sandy Ratcliff {Girl in 
Bristol Flat), Sting {guitarist at Petrol Station). 
Black and white. Certificate X. 102 minutes. 

A man dies in his bath, perhaps of natural 
causes, perhaps not, while David Bowie sings 
Heroes!Helden on the radio. His younger 
brother, Robert, a D.J. for the night shift of a 
factory radio network, drives from London to 
Bristol, to investigate. On the motorway, he 
encounters various marginal characters: an 
army deserter who refuses to return to 
Northern Ireland and a man who thinks he’s 
Eddie Cochran. 

“The Time Out critic Christopher Petit takes 
as the text for his first film a statement by the 
‘meccano’ musicians Kraftwerk (it is seen 
pinned to a wall in the dead man’s flat in the 
long, opening tracking shot): “We are the 
children of Fritz Lang and Werner von Braun. 
We are the link between the Twenties and the 
Eighties. AU change in society passes through 
a sympathetic collaboration with taperecorders, 
synthesisers and telephones. Our reality is 
an electronic reality”. RADIO ON proceeds. 


against a blasting soundtrack of songs, to 
discourse on this theme - radios, jukeboxes, 
blank, flickering TV screens abound — with 
an assured, bleak control, no less impressive for 
the fact that the film’s guiding network of 
allusions are sometimes too literally sign¬ 
posted. A boy at a hot-dog stall directs Robert 
to a disco near the Hippodrome (a building, 
incidentally, that seems to be the film’s Grail), 
and - surprisingly for one so young - echoes 
a line from Eddie Cochran’s “Three Steps to 
Heaven”, a song nostalgically run through in an 
earlier scene by Robert and the guitarist. The 
film’s form and style, it has been noted, owe 
something to the director’s admiration for the 
work of his associate producer Wim Wenders 
(though more, perhaps, to the abstractions of 
Wrong Movement than the ‘realism’ of Kings 
of the Road). But despite its specific German 
references, passages of unsubtitled German 
dialogue, an emphasised shot of a “Free Astrid 
Proll” slogan (included partly, one assumes, to 
ensure the film’s commercial accessibility to 
German audiences), RADIO ON has an 
authentic and firmly individual British tone. 
The tenor, for example, of a certain level of 
British life in the late Fifties and early Sixties 
is evoked with startling immediacy by the brief 
conversation between the two rock ‘n’ roll 
fans beside a dilapidated caravan behind the 
filling station. The film is, furthermore, and in 
illustration of its text, perhaps the first British 
film, independent or otherwise, to have used 
recent progressive (popular) music to such 
pertinent, consciously artistic effect. “Ohm 
Sweet Ohm” gasps the synthesised voice con- 


















THE BILL DOUGLAS TRILOGY\ 





“Bill Douglas’s celebrated autobiographical 
trilogy of films, now widely recognised as an 
epic achievement, receives a unique premiere 
run. Douglas’s films about his childhood in a 
Scottish mining village were filmed over eight 
years, allowing Douglas’s screen persona ‘Jamie’ 
to grow up during that period. MY CHILDHOOD 
begins the story just after the war: eight-year- 
old Jamie, rejected by his parents, finds friend¬ 


ship with a German prisoner-of-war. In MY AIN 
FOLK the cruel denial of love in Jamie’s family 
mixes with illegitimate passions in the small 
community. The latest and final part, the 
feature-length MY WAY HOME, follows Jamie 
from black, stony Scotland to the deserts of 
Egypt — then back to these shores^more hopeful 
than despairing. The critical tics (like Truffaut, 
Gorki, Dickens etc.) don’t quite catch the sense 


of genuine compassion which saturates the 
trilogy’s images. ‘All three films,’ says Douglas, 
‘are made in black and white. I was once asked 
why. I said maybe someone went down the 
village street wearing a bright red scarf, but I 
don’t remember it.*..” 

(Don Macpherson/r/me Out) 


MY CHILDHOOD 


Feb. 17-19 


Director: Bill Douglas. 

Great Britain, 1972. 

Script: Bill Douglas. 

Photography: Mick Campbell. 

Leading players: Stephen Archibald (Jamie), 
Hughie Restorick (Tommy), Jean Taylor-Smith 
(Grandmother), Karl Fieseler (Helmuth). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 48 minutes. 


“The childhood of the title is Bill Douglas’ 
own, a patchwork of incidents culled from 
memory and telescoped into a few months of 
skeletal narrative, scenes from the life of eight- 
year-old Jamie, who lives with his older brother 
Tommy and his grandmother in a grim back-to- 
back. Exposition is minimal. Jamie scrabbles for 
coal on a slag-heap, watches as the other village 
children run to meet their fathers at the pit- 
head. Later, and no less obliquely, we learn the 
reason for his isolation, as some dark hint about 
his parentage is suggested in a brief close-up of 


a double-oval photograph of two sisters, one of 
whom may be his mother - and there is even 
more doubt about his father. He may be the 
man who stops him in the street to press sixpence 
into his hand, but Jamie is too involved in the 
awesome business of being a child to linger over 
his paternity. It’s the moment that matters, not 
the rationale; and in almost every scene Douglas 
isolates the event, the object, the particular 
emotion.” 

(David WHsonjSight and Sound) 


MY AIN FOLK 


Feb. 17-19 

Director: Bill Douglas. 

Great Britain, 1973. 

Script: Bill Douglas. 

Photography: Gale Tatter sail. 

Leading players: Stephen Archibald (Jamie), 
Hughie Restorick (Tommy), Jean Taylor-Smith 


(Grandmother), Bernard McKenna (Tommy’s 
Father), Mr. Munro (Jamie *s Grandfather). 

Black and white. Certificate A A. 55 minutes. 

“The second film in the director’s projected 
autobiographical trilogy which began with MY 
CHILDHOOD, it tells the story of the eight- 
year-old hero’s adoption into the home of his 


paternal grandmother and the bewildering net¬ 
work of relationships — some hostile, some 
loving, some indifferent — in which he finds 
himself growing up. An audience seeing the film 
for the first time are just as likely to find itself 
as confused as the boy over just who is who. 
Uncles, aunts, stepmothers, grandfathers loom 
in and out of view like so many Brobdingnagian 
































extras and mid-way through the film comes the 
startling revelation that the middle-aged man 
hving next door with a wife and child is none 
other than the boy’s own long-forgotten father. 
“Set in the same decaying mining village as 


MY CHILDHOOD, the film is no less bleak, a 
no less memorable picture of emotional 
isolation. Most of the action takes place within 
four suburban walls — gone are the poetically 
grimy exteriors of MY CHILDHOOD; and a chill 


suburban silence rules the scene.” 

(Nigel XndxevfsjFinancial Times) 


MY WAY HOME 


Feb. 17-19 

Director: Bill Douglas. 

Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Bill Douglas. 

Photography: Ray Orton. 

Leading players: Stephen Archibald (Jamie), 
Paul Kermack (Jamie's Father), Jessie Comb 
(Father’s Wife), William Carrol (Archie). 

Black and white. Certificate AA. 78 minutes. 


MY WAY HOME completes Bill Douglas’ 
autobiographical trilogy of a childhood spent in 
the bleak mining village of Newcrai/^hall, oa the 
outskirts of Edinburgh, in the late .’orties and 
early Fil'ties. 

Young Jamie’s Dickensian sufferings at the 
hands of various relatives have landed him in 
tJie comparative safety of a children’s home. 
Jamie’s father re-appears and the staff 
reluctantly let him tsdce Jamie back to his 
village. But soon after his return, Jamie once 
again finds himself facing the hostility and 
instabUity of his family. His grandmother re¬ 
jects him, his father sends him down to work 
in the mine, his stepmother rages at him, and 
Jamie is homeless once again. 

The film follows Jamie’s subsequent 
wanderings - more time in the children’s home, 
with foster parents, in a short-lived, dead-end 
job, in a Salvation Army hostel. Eventually he’s 
conscripted into the RAF and sent to Egypt. 


“This is not the nostalgic north of YANKS: 
the black and white images make the streets 
look bitingly cold and empty. And Douglas’ 
style of direction parallels the rigour of the 
photo^aphy. He looks squarely and un- 
llinchingly at his deprived, battered characters: 
Jamie sitting before a Christmas meal, hand 
against face, bolstering an expression of 


complete despondency; his grandmother 
shuffling with hands and feet bizarrely wrapped 
in bandages and safety pins. 

“Once Jamie arrives in Egypt the bleak 
individuality of the images continues, though 
the grimy buildings are replaced by expanses of 
dazzling sunlight and sand. Here Douglas’ hero. 


partnered by the aristocratic Robert (Joseph 
Blatchley), begins his slow journey away from 
rage and despair. MY WAY HOME only lasts 
72 minutes, and is one of those rare films 
that demand and reward all your attention.” 

(Geoff Brown/772^ Financial Times) 





















CA THY COME HOME 


KEN LOACHITONY GARNETT 


Born in the Midlands in 1936, Ken Loach 
made his first impact directing a series of 
“Wednesday Plays” for BBC television in the 
sixties. CATHY COME HOME, THE BIG 
FLAME and IN TWO MINDS were aQ pro¬ 
vocative on political issues such as workers’ 
control, mental health, care and housing. With 
the success of CATHY COME HOME (1966) 
Loach achieved international recognition and 
was able to raise funds for his first feature 
film, POOR COW (1968). In the sanre year he 
set up Kestrel Films, t^ing^ffom the BBC a 
group of like-minded people, including Tony 
Garnett who had produced his television films, 
who shared his democratic attitude to film- 
making. Loach’s work with Kestrel films 
resulted in a number of television plays 
(including DAYS OF HOPE (1975) and 
THE RANK AND FILE (1971) and the feature 
films, KES (1970), FAMILY LIFE1[1971) and 
his latest film, BLACK JACK (1979)). 

Loach would be the first to acknowledge 
that much of his earlier work was too stri¬ 
dently propagandist. Films such as CATHY 
COME HOME, FAMILY LIFE and KES, apart 
from attacking specific issues, had as a sub-text 
a condemnation of ‘the system’ which left the 
protagonists with no way out of a hopeless 
situation; as a result these films are almost 
unbearably bleak. While Garnett has recently 
produced a film, SPONGERS, as remorseless as 
any of their early work (the protagonists, 
surrounded by bureaucratic indifference, 
commit suicide). Loach has been less vitriolic 
but certainly in the case of DAYS OF HOPE no 
less radical in his questioning the conventional 
historical assumptions we have of our society. 
DAYS OF HOPE has been seen as Loach’s 
greatest achievement to date and produced a 
furore when it was transmitted by the BBC in 
1975. It ran against the grain of conventional 
television historical dramas (such as UPSTAIRS, 
DOWNSTAIRS), of which Loach has said, “the 
effect of programmes like that is to evoke a 
kind of nostalgia for the past, while suggesting 
that the past really has nothing to tell us”. 
(Cinema Papers April ’77 p. 230). Like all his 
earlier work, DAYS OF HOPE was filmed in a 
documentary style, with no background music, 
fragmentary episodes, indistinct dialogue, and 
use of natural lighting wherever possible etc. 
This style upset many people who were 


expecting something a lot more ‘glossy’, and 
provoked the outraged response (stoked by the 
Daily Telegraph's alarming discovery that the 
BBC had been taken over by left-wingers) that 
Garnett and Loach had somehow attempted to 
deceive the viewers into accepting fiction, as 
pre-supposed by the content ‘historical drama’, 
as fact, as pre-supposed by the form ‘documen¬ 
tary’. This somewhat simplistic response sub¬ 
merged Loach’s hoped-for response - a debate 
within the labour movement placing the 
arguments for the reformist path against those 
for the revolutionary path. Garnett’s response 
to the criticism levelled against the series can 
stand for much of Loach’s work - “Our own 
anger is reserved for the phoney objectivity, 
the tone of balance and fairness affected by so 
many programmes. We deal in fiction and tell 
the truth as we see it. So many self-styled 
‘factual’ programmes are full of unacknow¬ 
ledged bias. 1 suggest that you really are in 
danger from them and not from us.” 

While this season includes all of Loach’s 


feature films, we are able to show a selection of 
his television work only. The following is a 
complete filmography. 

1962: several parts of Z-CARS (BBC). 

1964: CATHERINE (BBC); PROFIT BY 

THEIR EXAMPLE (BBC); THE WHOLE 
TRUTH (BBC). 

1965: TAP ON THE SHOULDER (BBC); 
WEAR A BIG HAT (BBC); THREE 
CLEAR SUNDAYS (BBC); THE END 
OF ARTHUR’S MARRIAGE (BBC); 
THE COMING OUT PARTY (BBC). 

1966: CATHY COME HOME (BBC). 

1967: POOR COW; IN TWO MINDS (BBC). 
1968: THE GOLDEN VISION (BBC); KES. 
1969: THE BIG FLAME (BBC). 

1971: SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND FILM; 
THE RANK AND FILE (BBC); AFTER 
A LIFETIME (LWT); FAMILY LIFE. 
1973: A MISFORTUNE (BBC). 

1975: DAYS OF HOPE (BBC). 

1977: PRICE OF COAL (BBC). 

1979: BLACKJACK. 


Feb. 21. 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1966. 
Script: Jeremy Sandford. 

Leading players: Carol White (Cathy), Ray 
Brooks (Reg), Emmett Hennessy (Johnny), 
Adrienne Frame (Eileen). 

Black and white. Club (members and guests 
only, admission free). 90 minutes. 

7 reckon it's just us now;. Just you and me. 
Have some kids, eh Cath?' ‘I’d like that. ’ 

Cathy is blonde and attractive with an open, 
determined face. Just up from the country and 


in the big city she meets Reg and falls for him. 
He is so easy-going and relaxed and full of 
laughs. She dreams of settling down, building a 
home and having some babies. A natural thing 
to want, one might think, and something we all 
have a right to look forward to. 

Just a simple love story. But things don’t 
turn out for her quite like that. Events cruelly 
overtake her and Reg - and later their children. 
They begin a journey through Britain, but it is a 
Britain many of us have never seen. But it is 
happening now, and is likely to go on happening 
to lots of people for a long time. 

Everything in tonight’s play the author 


Jeremy Sandford has seen with his own eyes. It 
is something he feels deeply and his passion and 
his anger leap out at us from this story of two 
human beings trying to make a home for them¬ 
selves and their children. Trying, with humour 
and love and courage, to live decent lives and 
keep their self-respect. 

Cathy Come Home is directed by Kenneth 
Loach, whose outstanding contributions to 
‘The Wednesday Play’ last year included Three 
Clear Sundays and Up the Junction. Carol 
White and Ray Brooks play the young people. 

(Tony Garnett, Radio Times, 10 Nov. ’66). 


SPONGERS 


Feb. 21 

Director: Roland Joffe. Great Britain, 1978. 
Script: Kenneth Loach, Tony Garnett. 
Photography: Nat Crosby. 

Leading players: Christine Hargreaves (Pauline), 
Bernard Hill (Sullivan), Peter Kerrigan (Peter), 
Paula McDonagh (Paula). 

Colour. Club (admission free). 105 minutes. 


“A crowded family hving room, disturbed 
by the arrival of bailiffs. Cut to hoarding size 
blow-ups of the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh resting against a lorry. Superimpose 
baldly the title THE SPONGERS. This is the 
start - crude and effective - of Jim Allen’s 
television film, produced by Tony Garnett and 


directed by Roland Joffe. The ironic title refers 
to Pauhne (a fine, harassed performance by 
Christine Hargreaves) and her family of four 
children (including a mongol daughter subject 
to fits), deserted by her husband, forced to seek 
state support, and owing £262 in rent arrears. 
Set against the tmsel backcloth of Jubilee year, 
a time of high unemployment and pubhc 
spending cuts, THE SPONGERS is a grim 
parable of the 70s welfare state, in which the 
legacy of its founding socialism appears to be 
bureaucracy concerned with balancing budgets. 
Stripped of humanity, the dessicated socidism 
of the pragmatist reigns. ‘There’s only one way 
to be a sociahst,’ the local councillor and chair¬ 
man of the Social Services Committee bawls at 
the community worker pressing Pauline’s case, 
‘and that’s to face real facts and figures.’ 


“Despite the inclusion of overt ‘political’ 
statements, Allen’s script is consciously even- 
handed, at least in its treatment of the battery 
of welfare state officials as people rather than 
mere mouthpieces. The worried bailiff admits - 
to Pauline’s disbehef - that he doesn’t like 
doing his job when children are involved. When 
Pauline’s father tells the social worker that she 
is ‘useless’, the despairing insult is balanced by 
our knowledge that, however well-intentioned, 
she is powerless in the face of the system and 
the exigencies of budget control; and her 
superior has already told her that she is too 
emotionally involved in the case. There are no 
villains in this piece, only people without the 
power - or the guts - to intervene. . .” 

(Paul Madden/5(g/2r and Sound) 
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POOR COW 


Mai. 26. 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1968. 
Script: Nell Dunn, Kenneth Loach. 
Photography: Brian Probyn. 

Music: Donovan. 

Leading players: Carol White (Joy), Terence 

KES 

Mar. 5 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1969. 
Script: Barry Hines, Kenneth Loach, Tony 
Garnett. Based on the novel Kestrel for a Knave 
by Barry Hines. 

Photography: Chris Menges. 

Music: John Cameron. 

Leading players: David Bradley (Billy Caspar), 
Lynne Perrie (Mrs. Caspar), Freddie Fletcher 
(Jud), Colin Welland (Mr. Farthing), Brian 
Glover (Mr. Sugden). 

Technicolor. Certificate U. 113 minutes. 

“Working again with his former BBC colla¬ 
borator Tony Garnett, [Loach] has created a 
predominantly sombre study of childhood in 
a Yorkshire mining town which, with its 
unsensational subject matter, a self-effacing 

THE BIG FLAME 

Mar. 2. 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1969. 
Script: Jim Allen. 

Leading players: Norman Rossington (Danny 
Flower), Geoffrey Quigley (Jack Regan), 
Pete Kerrigan (Peter Conner), Daniel Stephens 
(Joe Ryan). • 

Black and white. Club (members and guests 
only; admission free). 100 minutes. 

First shown on BBC 1 in 1969, THE BIG 
FLAME is perhaps Loach’s most overtly 
political play, concerned with the Liverpool 
dock-workers’ attempts to take over the docks, 
and society’s reaction to that attempt. While on 
one side 10,000 men simmer on the brink of 
unofficial strike, ranged against them are their 
employers, the government and even their own 
Trade Union. 

THE BIG FLAME sets out to establish the 
level of existing working-class history and 
consciousness in a specific workplace. It is 
looking at the Liverpool Docks at the time 
of the Devlin report on the docks. It uses 


Stamp (Dave), John Bindon (Tom), Kate 
Williams (Beryl). 

Eastman Colour Certificate X. 101 minutes. 

The following review by Dilys Powel 
appeared in The Sunday Times on the film’s 
release: 


direction and restrained colour, has more in 

common with A TASTE OF HONEY, SATUR¬ 
DAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING and 
A KIND OF LOVING than with any more 
recent productions of the Sixties. While in a 
sense this implies a limitation, it is also the 
source of the film’s great strength — its sensitive 
yet unsentimental treatment of the characters 
and their environment. 

“Billy is an undersized, undernourished 
adolescent who shares a cramped apartment 
with his bullying elder step-brother, a mine 
labourer, and his slapdash mother. At school 
his existence is regulated according to life- 
denying authoritarian formulas; he is put upon 
by fellow pupils, victimised by teachers and 
caned indifferently by a nanow hidebound 
headmaster who laments ‘there’s been no 


features of the developed realist film of (the) 
contemplative kind — that which had been 
developed in the Soviet theatre in the early 
1920’s: the deliberate use of non-actors, of 
people ‘playing themselves’. The locations are 
(or are in part) the locations of the historical 
action, the contemporary action, as well as 
being the locations of the dramatised action, 
and within these locally defining features a 
recognisable level of consciousness is estab¬ 
lished in the conversation of the dockers in the 
early part of the film. What then happens is 
perhaps inconsistent with the narrower defini¬ 
tions of realism in that, having taken the action 
to that point in this recognisable place, a 
certain dramatic, but also political, hypothesis 
is established. What would happen if we went 
beyond the terms of this particular struggle 
against existing conditions and existing 
attempts to define or alter them? What would 
happen if we moved towards taking power for 
ourselves? What would happen in ^ecific 
terms if we moved beyond the strike to the 
occupation? . . The thing is played through. 
It is not, incidentally, played through in a 


“POOR COW arrives trailing shreds of 
notoriety from the printed page and the 
domestic screen: the script is by Nell Dunn 
(from her novel) in collaboration with the 
director Kenneth Loach, who was the tele¬ 
vision director of CATHY COME HOME and 
(Miss Dunn’s original again) UP THE 
JUNCTION. . . POOR COW might not have 
been made were it not for the success of 
those television programmes. StiU, its 
attitude to society - the anti-sentimentality, 
the absence of moral judgements - is charac¬ 
teristic of the new cinema. So is the setting: the 
house-breaker’s pad, the alley echoing to the 
bawl of pop music. .. 

“Absence of moral judgements: Joy, the girl 
who is the central character, accepts as a matter 
of course that her husband should live by 
stealing and that the man with whom she later 
enjoys what to her is an idyllic love-affair should 
do the same; when an old woman is, according 
to the judge in court, half-blinded by the 
violence of a robbery, that is all part of the 
game. For Joy lives on the frayed edges of 
society. She warms to a job as near nude mode! 
for bogus amateur photographers. Protesting 
her fidelity to her lover in prison, she sleeps- 
enthusiastically with all offers. .. 

“POOR COW is often very funny, often 
bawdy, always miraculously fluent, as apparently 
spontaneous as if lived, not acted. With the 
increased tendency to improvisation this kind 
of performance grows more frequent on the 
screen; even so the playing and its direction 
here are exceptional. There is an ease which is a 
pleasure to watch in the portrait of the husband 
by John Bindon; of the lover by Terence Stamp; 
of the solicitor by Ellis Dale; of slack-laced 
relations and friends by Queenie Watts and 
Kate Williams; above all of Joy herself by 
Carol White.” 


advance in discipline or decency or morals or 
manners’ the many years he’s been teaching... 

“The key scenes in which Billy escapes from 
the oppressive atmosphere of his home and 
school life to be alone with the kestrel which 
he discovers and trains are strikingly realised. 
David Bradley’s performance, remarkable 
throughout, fittingly reaches a high point at 
the moment when he describes the training of 
the bird, ‘Kes’, to his class: it is one of the few 
occasions on which Billy’s habitually doleful 
expression gives way to an ardent animation. 
Kes is no pet: the hawk remains a free creature, 
and little by little, with the fierce pride Billy 
attributes to it, it becomes a symbol of the 
schoolboy’s mute rebellion.” 

(Russell International Film Guide) 


Utopian way. What happens in the move to 
occupation is of course a good deal of success, 
a good deal of exhilaration, the familiar idea oi 
the release of energy when people take control 
of their own lives. But within it there are all the 
time movements towards betrayal, demonstra¬ 
tions of certain kinds of inadequacy of 
organisation, lack of preparation, the absence 
of any real warning against the eventual attack 
by the army; there is the insistence that against 
the demonstration of the worker’s own power 
the forces of the State will act, and will act 
both by fraud and by violence. . . There is a 
very characteristic ending in which, although 
the particular action has been defeated, the 
organising committee replaces itself, and in the 
final scene boys come out from behind the men 
who are assembling to reconstitute the occu¬ 
pation committee: the boys of the next genera¬ 
tion who will take over, and this within a 
teaching perspective that the working class 
must understand and learn from its defeats as 
well as its victories.” 


(Raymond William s/S'creewy 
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THE RANK AND FILE 


Mar. 2. 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1971. 
Script: Jim Allen. 

Photography: Charles Stewart. 

Leading players: Peter Kerrigan (Eddie), Billy 
Dean (Billy), Tommy Summers (Les), Joan 
Flood (Joan). 

Black and white. Qub (members and guests 
only; admission free). 90 minutes. 

This story, a “play for today” originally 
transmitted in May 1971 on BBC 1, explores 
the effects of a strike, both on the men them¬ 
selves and on their families. 

“IVe heard people say it’s all socialist 
propaganda. Well, 1 suppose it is. I just think 
there’s a colos^ riclmess there which is 
untold. 1 mean, most ordinary people just 


FAMIL Y LIFE 


Mar. 26. 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1971. 
Script: David Mercer. Based on the television 
play In Two Minds by David Mercer. 
Photography: Charles Stewart. 

Music: Marc Wilkinson. 

Leading players: Sandy Ratcliffe (Janice), Bill 
Deab (Mr. Baildon), Grace Cave (Mrs. Baildon), 
Hilery Martin (Barbara). 

Technicolor. Certificate A. 95 minutes. 


aren’t aware of the history of their class or 
the history of what has brought them to their 
present situation, good or bad. It’s just what 
I find very interesting, the way people are. 

“In the early days we tried from every 
point of view to have the films considered as 
serious social essays rather than just bits of 
fiction. So we consciously adopted a “docu¬ 
mentary” style. But now I think we’ve 
stopped that and we try to do things in a 
much more direct, straightforward way. 

“The old theory of television drama, you 
see, was that it was like the theatre; you had 
to do it all as one continuous performance. 
Apparently, some kind of mystical benefits 
accrued to everybody if you could do one 
scene and carry on into the next without a 
break. Somehow, if you managed to do this, 
you got a better performance, which is absolute 


“FAMILY LIFE is based on the David 
Mercer television original IN TWO MINDS and 
what Kenneth Loach has done here is to throw 
into even sharper focus the validity of both 
titles with this absorbing and moving case 
history of a girl driven from apathetic with¬ 
drawal to schizophrenia by the pressures of 
urban life and the complete inability of her 
family to understand or help her with a crisis 
of identity. Just as KES attacked the educa¬ 


rubbish. 

“That was merely an administrative con¬ 
venience elevated into an artistic principle. 
We got round it by having lots of recording 
breaks and saying sorry. ” 

Ken Loach 

The Rank and File was filmed in and 
around Stoke, and Jim Allen’s script takes 
as its point of departure a strike last year in 
a northern ‘company town.’ 

“But,” said Loach, “it wasn’t meant to be a 
record of one dispute, rather a generalisation 
about strikes. All the play really tries to do is 
lay bare the mechanism whereby more than 
200 people can be sacked for striking in 
defence of their rights.” 

(Radio Times, 15 May, 1971) 


tional system with the sugar coating of the 
David Bradley story, so FAMILY LIFE looks 
critically at the system we have developed for 
looking after the mentally disturbed. The fihn 
examines Janice (a totally convincing per¬ 
formance by Sandy! Ratcliffe) in her home 
environment, in the ward of a progressive 
doctor and later, when bureaucracy has ousted 
him, in careless charge of a doctor who has even 
less contact with her than her parents, and 
probably less chance of saving her from total 

















DAYS OF HOPE 



insanity. ‘If I go back into hospital this time, 
there’ll be no more coming out,* says Janice to 
the boy-friend who has snatched her away from 
the clutches of the system. But he stands by 
ineffectually as ambulance men take her away 
again, uncertain as to whether or not he has the 
right to stop them... 


“Loach is too astute and mature an artist to 
level all his charges gainst the medical pro¬ 
fession: he observes in minute detail the life 
created by the city, the factories and the 
housing estates, the soil in which Janice is 
supposed to grow. It is the family situation that 
Janice finds the most immediately stifling - 
the blunt, quick temper of the her uncompre¬ 
hending father, the trained indifference of the 
mother: the routine is quite piercingly observed 
from the ritual wiping of feet on the mat to the 
tired handing round of jelly and jam sponge for 
Sunday tea with the awful threat: ‘I do hope 
you’re going to enjoy this because I spent, a 
long time making it...’ 

“FAMILY LIFE is a searing, forceful and 
true picture of a young girl trying to establish 
her identity at the expense of her parents. As 
one of Janice’s fellow patients says: ‘I don’t 
want to destroy them. I just want to destro> 
them in me. I don’t want them in me’ ”. 

(David Castell/Fz7ms Illustrated) 


Mar. 22 (pts 1 & 2) 

Mar. 29 (pts 3 & 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1975. 
Script: Jim Allen. 

Photography: Tony Pierce-Roberts, John Else. 
Leading players: Paul Copley (Ben Matthews), 
Pamela Brighton (Sarah Hargreaves), Helen 
Beck (Tom Matthews), Cliff Kershaw (Tom 
Matthews). 

Colour. Club (admission free). 190 minutes 
(Parts 1 and 2); 170 minutes (Parts 3 and 4). 


“Produced by Tony Garnett, directed by 
Ken Loach, written by Jim Allen (who also 
wrote RANK AND FILE and THE BIG 
FLAME for the Garnett-Loach partnership), 
DAYS OF HOPE is an ambitious series of four 
films centred round the experiences of an 
English working-class family during the period 
from the outbreak of the First World War until 
the aftermath of the 1926 General Strike. 

“The original idea was for a single film, 
based on a script by Jim Allen set in 1921, the 
time of the miners’ lock-out and the Emergency 
Powers Act. Loach and Garnett had intended to 
make it as a feature film, but there were 
problems with fmance. When the chance came 
to make it for television. Loach says, they used 
it to advantage. ‘We thought the idea would 
work better if instead of having to put all we 
wanted to say into one film we could make 
several films, so that you would see the 
characters going through a whole set of 
experiences. These experiences would then 
be cumulative, making the point we wanted 
to make in a general way rather than through a 
particular event.’ So the first film, for instance, 
has one man volunteering for the army and 
another as a conscientious objector; in later 
films the historical perspective includes the 
Irish rebellion as well as the General Strike. 

“Why the switch to a historical subject, 
when Loach and Garnett have been associated 
with contemporary and more urgent themes? 
‘We felt that what has happened in recent 
history - in this ceqtury - has never been re¬ 
corded in a way that is accessible to most 
people. The working class has no ‘history’. So 
we wanted to show what happened, and the 
implications of what happened - to shake some 
of the myths about the (General Strike for 
instance.’ ’’ 

David WAsonjSight and Sound (Autumn ’75) 
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BLACKJACK 


Apr. 3-8. 

Director: Kenneth Loach. Great Britain, 1979. 
Script: Kenneth Loach; based on the novel by 
Leon Garfield. 

Photography: Chris Menges. 

Music: Bob Pegg. 

leading players: Stephen Hirst (Tolly), Louise 
Cooper (Belle), Jean Franval (Black Jack), Phil 
Askham (Hangman), Pat Wallis (Mrs. Gorgandy), 
Jbhn Young (Dr. Hunter). 

Colour. Certificate U. 109 minutes. 

Kenneth Loach’s new film recreates the 
vibrant * world of e^hteenth-century England: 
travelling fairs, private madhouses run for 
/profit, and a giant Black Jack. 

“BLACK JACK is based on a book for 
children written by Leon Garfield. The book 
had three attractions for me: firstly, it has a 
strong, clear narrative, which is. immediately 
engrossing. Secondly, it is a lively evocation of 
the eighteenth century; also it stresses the 
similarities between that society and ours, 
particularly in its attitude to the insane, which 
may in fact have changed less than we would 
like to think. Finally the relationship between 
the three protagonists explores the fears and 
resilience of childhood and the healing power 
of affection. 

“We have tried to bring some of these 
qualities to the film.” 

Kenneth Loach 

“If the name Kenneth Loach spells out dour 
proletarian realism to you — he m^e POOR 
COW, KES and FAMILY LIFE - then adjust 
your preconceptions. BLACK JACK is a 
children’s story set in eighteenth-century 
England and juggling with such unlikely com¬ 
ponents as fairground dwarves, itinerant quacks, 
orphaned children and a French giant (the 
Black Jack of the title). Loach’s long absence 
from the big screen has clearly been a rest-cure. 


He has 


ness of yesteryear and plus a new and rejuve¬ 
nating humour. The characters walk and talk 
with an off-the-cuff freshness that flirts with, 
but never falls into, anachronism. And although 
there is a hint of class-war propagandism in the 


or 

bourgeoisie, the goodies are mostly peasants — 
the weight of the message never capsizes the 
buoyant momentum of the story.” 

Nigel Andrews/7726 Financial Times 
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EAGLE'S WING 


Mar. 6-11, 13-18. 

Director: Anthony Harvey. Great Britain, 1979. 
Script: John Briley. 

Photography: Billy Williams. 

Music: Marc Wilkinson. 

Leading players: Martin Sheen (Pike), Sam 
Waterston (White Bull), Harvey Keitel (Henry), 
Stephane Audran (Judith). 

Colour. Certificate A. 104 minutes. 

“It is time to rejoice, Rank Films have at 
last banged a vigorous gong for British cinema 
in the late 20th century. Those who feared that 
the company’s recent Phoenix-like resurgence 
as a production outfit was going to be con¬ 
firmed indefinitely to tweedy, low-altitude 
British period-pieces - THE 39 STEPS, THE 
RIDDLE OF THE SANDS, THE LADY 
VANISHES — can cast aside their anxiety. 
EAGLE’S WING, a bizarre and beautiful 
Western, soars higher than any British-backed 
and British-directed film in recent memory and 
is the most invigorating surprise this country 
has sprung since Nicolas Roeg’s DON’T 
LOOK NOW. 

“EAGLE’S WING has some of the frac¬ 
tured weirdness of Roeg’s film, although in 
setting it could not be more different. Instead 
of mouldering Venice, we have the rambling 
vastness of a Western desert, filmed by 
director Anthony Harvey and photographer 
Billy Williams in ever-billowing whirls of white 
cloud and dust. In one corner of this luminous 
wilderness two grizzled white trappers, played 
by Martin Sheen and Harvey Keitel, bicker 
across successive camp-fires. In another a 
haughty Kiowa (Sam Waterston) and his 
Indian band roam in itinerant piracy, now 
picking off a Commanche chief, now plun¬ 
dering a stage coach lined with well-to-do white 
travellers. 

“The trappers and the Indians meet; 
Keitel is killed by an arrow: the trappers* 


goods and horses are stolen. Sheen, left alone 
in fear and fury as the desert spreads around 
him, begins his wanderer’s life. 

“At this point, what has begun to look like 
a glossied-up version of Peckinpah’s BALLAD 



OF CABLE HOGUE takes a turn for the 
mystic-romantic. In a scene of eerie poetry, we 
see Sheen stumble in mid-desert upon a Red 
Indian about to kill a noble white stallion in 
sacrifice. It is ‘Eagle’s Wing’, formerly the 
Commanche chiefs horse. Sheen runs to the 
animd’s rescue, slays the Indian and rides off 
on his trophy — into a darkening, threatening 
sunset more like Gotterdammerung than the 
valedictory twilights that usually grace Western 
scene-changes. 

“What follows is a sort of prolonged duel- 
without-rules over possession of the horse 
between Waterston’s cunning Kiowa, who 
covets it for himself, and an ever shaggier and 
more desperate Sheen: with the sub-plot 
addendum of a Mexican posse pursuing the 
Indian for retribution after his attack on the 
stagecoach. The film twines its way through 
the silvery, dusty desert landscapes and every so 
often brings its two main characters face to face 
round sudden corners, amid sudden clusters of 
rock or trees. In one scene, the Indian, in¬ 
geniously submerged in a pool where Sheen has 
dismounted to drink, suddenly bursts out from 
it like some monster from the deep and rides 
off on the captured Eagle’s Wing. 

“This epic cat-and-mouse story is decorated 
around the edges with a wonderful filigree of 
surreal humour. In the later scenes, drawing his 
horse-deprived pursuer on, the Kiowa leaves a 
trail of jewels and trinkets (stolen from the 
stagecoach) hanging tantalisingly from the trees 
along his path. I shall not tarnish your enjoy¬ 
ment by revealing the film’s ending, which is as 
brilliant as it is unexpected. Enough to say that 
EAGLE’S WING shows what a fine film-making 
talent Britain has in Anthony Harvey, when he 
is not encumbered with projects like PLAYERS; 
and what reserves of poetry there are in British 
cinema if only directors could stretch then- 
horizons and their imaginations.” 

(Nigel Andrews/Fmflncw/ Times) 
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PETER BROOK 


MODERATO CANTABILE 



Mar. 30 

Director: Peter Brook. France/Italy, 1960. 
Script: Marguerite Duras. Based on her novel. 
Photography: Armand Thirard. 

Music: Diabelli. 

Leading players: Jeanne Moreau (Anne 
Desbaredes), Jean-Paul Belmondo (Chauvin), 
Didier Haudepin (the son). • 

Black . and white/’Scope. Certificate A. 
90 minutes. 

“The name of Mr. Peter Brook suggests the 
theatre rather than the cinema and MODERATO 
CANTABILE (it is given the English title 
SEVEN DAYS . . . SEVEN NIGHTS) is a 
theatrical, or, rather, a literary film. 

“The title suggests that it will be directed as 
self-consciously as a piece of music is conduc¬ 
ted, and indeed all through Mr. Brook is seeking 
to integrate the human figures with the sad 
landscape that surrounds them, to give signifi¬ 
cance to silence, to fit the spoken word into a 
visually imaginative pattern. . . 

“Anne (Mile. Jeaime Moreau), the wife of a 
local industrialist, is startled by a scream when 
she takes her child to a piano lesson in the 
poorer part of a small town on the banks of the 
Gironde. A woman has been killed by her lover 
in a quayside bistro, and the mystery of the act 
and its motive interests and disturbs her. She 
returns again and meets Chauvin (M. Jean-Paul 
Belmondo), a young man who is one of her 
husband’s employees. From the start they are 
bewitched by each other and begin to live in 
their own experience the emotions that brought 
the unknown woman to her death. There is 


here, then, a lyric poem with a dying fall shot 
through with the presentiment of Edgar Allan 
Poe terror, although, in the end, terror in the 
cruder sense is spared the audience. Mr. Brook, 
on occasions, as in the dinner-party scene, for 
instance^ confuses deliberate stylization with 


exaggerated artificiality. Perhaps MODERATO 
CANTABILE does not quite ‘come off but 
such a failure is worth many easy successes”. 


(The Times 4 July ’61) 


THE LORD OF THE FLIES 


Mar. 31. 

Director: Peter Brook. 

Great Britain, 1963. 

Script: Peter Brook. Based on the novel by 
William Golding. 

Photography: Tom Hollyman, Gerald Feil. 

Music: Raymond Leppard. 

Leading players: James Aubrey {Ralph)., Tom 
Chapin {Jack)., Hugh Edwards {Piggy)^ Roger 
Elwin {Roger). 

Black and white. Certificate X. 91 minutes. 

“. . . The most striking thing about William 
Golding’s novel, on which LORD OF THE 
FLIES is based, was its spiralling descent from 
normality to horror as the tropical paradise 
becomes a wild jungle, and the group of casta¬ 
way schoolboys a tribe of howling savages . . . 

“It is astonishing how much of the novel has 
been captured, notably in the genuinely terrify¬ 
ing hysteria of the dance round the fires on the 
beach when the children, released from 
inhibition by their warpaint, drive themselves 
to a frenzy which results inevitably in Simon’s 
murder. There is, too, a great deal of pleasure 
to be had from detail in the acting: Piggy’s 
suddenly helpless, brushing gesture when 
robbed of his glasses; the slight twist to Roger’s 
lip, half horror and half relish, when he finally 
dares to send the boulder crashing down on 
Piggy; the wondering gesture with which the 
little boy touches the naval officer’s belt when 
rescue finally comes, before trying to launch 
into the rigmarole of name, address and 
telephone number which has now receded too 
far into the depths of his memory. Oddly 
enough, even when the boys - obviously 
having a whale of a time - laugh in the middle 
of a take, his is absorbed by the film as a 
reminder that these are children, playing a 
game and scarcely aware of their own cruelty: 
the laughter, set against the lush paradise of 
the island, is like the innocent blameless grin of 
the schoolboy interrupted in the age-old 
pastime of pulUng the legs off a fly.” 



Tom MUne/SIGHT AND SOUND. 














THE BEGGAR '5 OPERA 


Mar. 31. 


Director: Peter Brook. Great Britain, 1952. 
Script: Dennis Cannon; based on the text by 
John Gay. 

Photography: Guy Green. 

Music: Sir Arthur Bliss. 

Leading players: Laurence Olivier (Macheath), 
Dorothy Tutin (Peachum), Stanley Holloway 
(Lockit), Daphne Anderson (Lucy Lockit). 
Technicolor. Certificate U. 94 minutes. 

The following review by C.A. Lejeune 
appeared mThe Daily Telegraph at the time of 
the film’s release. 


“A line at the beginnir^ of the film version 
of The Beggar's Opera anticipates the direction 
from which criticism is most likely to come. 
T’ve over-written you,’ observes the author to 
the hero of his opera, Macheath. This, one may 
be inclined to feel, is true. At all events, the 
film that Herbert Wilcox and Laurence Olivier 
have produced is vastly different in its size 
and opulence from the modest little ballad 
opera which John Gay introduced to London 
in 1728. . . Yet it is only fair to remember that 
Gay himself, in the introduction to his original 
text, affords some licence for it. 

“ ‘Be the Author who he will,’ remarks his 
Player to his Beggar, ‘we will push the play as 
far as it will go.’ They have certainly pushed the 


Technicolor film of The Beggar's Opera as far as 
it will go. The score, played by a large modern 
orchestra, has been composed and arranged by 
Sir Arthur Bliss. Additional dialogue and lyrics 
are by Christopher Fry. Sir Laurence Olivier, as 
well as co-producing, plays and sings Macheath. 
Grand opera voices are heard in other parts. 
Peter Brook’s direction at times approaches his 
Covent-Garden scale, with crowd scenes that 
craftily suggest Cast of Thousands. 

“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA may not be 
Gay’s Beggar's Opera, but it has the quality that 
matters most in Gay’s work - gusto. It comes 
over with a splendid swing and sends us home 
with our memories the richer for a store of 
telling pictures and haunting melodies’’. 


MARAT-SADE 



Apr. 1. 

Director: Peter Brook. Great Britain, 1966. 
Script: Adaptation by Adrian Mitchell of the 
play Die Verfolgung und Ermordung Jean-Paul 
Maratr Dargestellt durch die Schauspielgruppe 
des Hospizes su Charenton unter Anleitung des 
Herrn de Sade, by Peter Weis. 

Photography: David Watkin. 

Leading players: Ian Richardson (Jean-Paul 
Marat), Patrick Magee (Marquis de Sade), 
Glenda Jackson (Charlotte Corday), Michael 
Williams (Herald). 

De-Luxe colour.Certificate X. 116 minutes. 


MARAT-SADE is Peter Brook’s adapta¬ 
tion of the Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
stage production, and like the original centres 
on the two opposing, extremist views of Marat 
and de Sade. While de Sade was of the opinion 
that all nature is destructive and that com¬ 
passion, like pity, ‘was the property of the 
privileged classes’, Marat countered that collec¬ 
tive action could over-come the silence of 
nature. The action of the film, like the play, is 
confined to the interior of an asylum. 

“We are in the area of action, the white-tiled 
and duck-boarded bath hall of the asylum. Led 
on by a restless camera, we look madness close 
in the face, and have no fixed point of obser¬ 
vation. The audience of the period is shown to 
us occasionally, a shadowy bunch, separated 
(unlike us) from the dangerous performers by a 
barricade of iron bars. Even so, when the going 
gets excessive, one of the shadowy audience is 
seen to walk out. . . To each individual member 
of the cinema audience, Peter Brook applies his 
intensified shock-therapy. Against the 
onslaught, which jabs at the nerves and senses, 
we must rise to the challenge of preserving a 
clear mind to determine things for ourselves. . . 

“Things are always attuned to a purpose 
that is palpably sincere, to spur the beholder 
to think for himself in the face of madness. The 
acting is ensemble playing of the highest order, 
from which it seems to me fair, all the same, to 
single out for individual praise Glenda Jackson, 
Patrick Magee, Ian Richardson and Michael 
Williams.’’ 

Gordon Gow I Films and Filming 


KING LEAR 


Apr. 16. 

Director: Peter Brook. 

Great Britain/Denmark, 1970. 

Script: the play by William Shakespeare. 
Photography: Kenning Kristiansen, 
leading players: Paul Scofield {King Lear)., 
Irene Worth {Goneril), Alan Webb (Duke of 
Gloucester)^ Tom Fleming (Earl of Kent), 
Susan Engel (Regan), 

Black and white. Certificate A. 137 minutes. 

“ ‘We are looking at life in cold countries,’ 
Peter Brook said during work on his first 


adaptation of Shakespeare for the screen. Made 
on location in snowbound Denmark, with a 
Danish crew and Danish extras, Brook’s film is 
a quintessential Dark Ages vision of King Lear, 
an extension of his fur, leather and steel 
production at Stratford in 1962 (from which he 
has carried over four of his principal actors, 
Scofield, Worth, Webb and Fleming), and a 
further attempt to embody the play’s classic 
antitheses - hard/soft, nature/nurture, natural/ 
unnatural, madness/reason - in terms of 
palpable corporeal images. The castles he has 
found for Albany and Gloucester are small, 
plain, ill-furnished forts stuck on icy hillsides; 


the clothes are functional armour against the 
weather. ‘Reason’ in Brook’s vision of the play 
is as spare and vulnerable an oasis in a world 
of animalism or madness as the trappings of 
primitive civilisation are in a world terrorised 
by the elements. . . 

“What makes the, film a distinct achieve¬ 
ment is Brook’s exploration of Shakespeare 
through intrinsically cinematic modes. Where, 
on stage, he used the bare bones of theatrical 
illusion as a correlative for the play’s concrete 
primitivism — thunder sheets suspended over 
the stage for the storm scene - he here makes 
use of the camera’s technical tricks both to 
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CINEMA PRICESr 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


Adult £1.1 Op 

Member 85p 

Life Member 65p 

Child (under 14 yrs.) 40p 

Pensioner 20p 

Season Ticket (6 months 
any 10 performances): 

Member £7.50 

Life Member £6.50 


(Reduced prices for organised 
parties from schools and colleges). 

BOX OFFICE OPENING TIMES 
The Arts Lab Box Office is 
open for the sale of memberships, 
advance bookings etc. at lunch¬ 
times between 12 p jn. and 2 p jn. 
and 15 minutes before and ^ter 
performance times in the 
evenings. 

CLUB PERFORMANCES 
Member’s Guest £ 1.1 Op 

Member 85p 

Life Member 65p 

Pensioner (Member or Guest) 20p 

ADVANCE BOOKING 

Available for all performances 
Members’ prices are available only 
on production of a valid current 
membership card. Book in person 
or by post (enclose s.a.e.) from 
the Box Office at the Lab, (see 
Box Office Opening Times); or jn 
person, by phone or by post 
from the ArtsShop, City Arcade, 
Birmingham, B2 4TX (021-643 
2514). 

PERFORMANCES 

Films are not shown continu¬ 
ously; all performances are 
separate at the times stated in 
the programme. Club perform¬ 
ances are restricted to members 
and their guests only; all other 
performances are open to the 
general public. Smoking and 
standing are not permitted in the 
cinema. 

DISABLED 

Facilities are limited. Please 
contact the Box Office (021- 
359 4192) in advance. 

LATECOMERS 

To avoid inconvenience to 
others, latecomers may be 
required to wait until a suitable 
break in the performance before 
admission. 

COFFEE BAR 
Monday to Friday: 

10.00 ajn. - 12.00 noon 
Coffee and cakes. 

12.00 - 2.00 p jn. - Lunch 
2J0 pjn. - 3i)0 pjn. - Qosed. 
3£)0 pjn. - 5i)0 pjn. - Coffee 
and cakes. 

5i)0 pjn. - 5 JO pjn. - Closed. 
530 pjn. - 830 pjn. - Hot 
food. 

830 pjn. - 9 jOO pjn. - Coffee 
and c^es. 

Friday: open for coffee and cakes 
until IIM pjn. 

Saturday: 

3i)0 pjn. - 5 j 00 pjn. - Coffee 
and cakes. 

530 pjn. - 1030 pjn. - Cold 
buffet. 

1030 pjn. - 1130 pjn. - 
Coffee and cakes. 

Sunday: 

230 pjn. - 530 pjn. - Coffee 
and cakes. 

530 pjn. - 830 pjn. - Cold 
Buffet. 

830 pjn. - 9 jOO pjn. - Coffee 
and cakes. 



HOLT STREET GALLERY 
Open during exhibition 
periods only, at the times given 
in the programme. 


TRAVEL SUBSIDY 

Organised parties may be able 
to claim a West Midlands Arts 
subsidy on travel costs for events 
other than films. Details from the 
Box Office. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


(Persons over 18 years 

only) 

Annual 

£3 

Joint Annual (2nd and 


subsequent persons 


at the same address) 

£2 


Life M’ship is now closed. 

MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 

Annual and Life Members 
receive programme booklets by 
post (except joint members), 
are admitted to cinema perform¬ 
ances at reduced prices, can 
purchase season tickets for 
cinema performances at a saving 
of 20% and receive invitations 
to exhibition previews on request. 


ARTS LAB STAFF 

Artistic Director 
Personal Assist, 
to Artistic Director 
Administrative 


Ted Little 


Mo Cumbo 


Director 

Bookstall 

Catering 


Cinema 


Gillian Clark 
Dave Hutchison 
Carol Flanagan 
June Hands 
Debbie Raikes 
Debbie Vernon 
Pete Walsh 
Dave Hutchison 
Cinema Librarian Neil Gammie 

Chief Projectionist Gerry Gradwell 
Dance Mo Cumbo 

Exhibitions Ted Little 

Music Jan Steele 

Penny van Weede 
Poetry Ted Little 

Poster/Display Dave Hutchison 

Printing David Hatton 

5uzy v/v^TV. . Jenny Allen 
Projects Manager Rob Taylor 

Secretary Jill Pope 

Membe^ip Mo Cumbo 

Technical Rob Taylor 

Theatre Ted Little 


VOLUNTEER STAFF 

Front-of-house and coffee bar 
duties are undertaken by 
volunteer members who give their 
time on a regular or semi-regular 
basis. 


THE ARTS LAB 

Administered by Birmingham 
Arts Laboratory Ltd., a non¬ 
profit' company limited by 
guarantee. It is a registered 
charity receiving financial support 
from West Midlands Arts, West 
Midlands County Council and the 
Gulbenltian Foundation. 


THE ARTS LAB 

ARTS LAB PRESS 

Holt Street 

11 Gosta Green 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

B7 4BA 

B4 7ER 

021-359 4192 

021-359 7682 




CAR PARKING 

Street parking is available in 
Hoh Street, Aston Road, Love 
Lane and Oxygen Street. 


BUS STOPS (see map) 

In Lister Street: WMPTE 14, 
43,93,94, 

In Aston Street: WMPTE 26 
and 55 (from city only), 161 and 
168 (limited stop). 

In Corporation Streei : 
WMPTE 64, 65, 66, 67, 102, 
105, 111, 114; Midland Red 
no. 112.116,198,X12. 
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ARTS LAB, HOLT STRLLT. B7 4BA 
ArtsShop, City Arcade. B2. 

Aston Universitv Students Union,Gosta Green, 
B4. 

Benetheus, 136 Alcester Road, B13. 
Birmingham Polytechnic Students Union, 
Franchise Street, Perry Barr, B42. 

Grapevine Restaurant, 207 Hagley Road,B16. 
Hewitt’s Newsagents, 7 College Road, B20. 
Hudson’s Bookshops, 36 Aston Street, B4. 
Birmingham University, B15 
and 10 Stephenson Street, B2. 


Ikon Gallery, 58 John Bright Street, B1. 
Incredible Records, 170-172 Corporation 
Street, B1. 

Leeson’s Newsagents, 1 Burlington Passage,B2. 

and Smallbrook Ringway Subway , B5. 

Menzies Newsagents, New Street Station,B2. 
Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Hill P5irk,B12. 
Museum and Art Gallery Shop, Chamberlain 
Square, B3. 

Nostalgia and Comics, 14-16 Smallbrook 
Queensway, B5. 

Peace Centre, 18 Moor Street/Queensway, B4 


Prometheus, 134 Alcester Road,B13. 

Redbeans, 7a High Street, Kings Heath, B14. 
Sage, 148 Alcester Road, B13. 

Sunfoods, 519 Bristol Road, B29. 

Sunrise, 274 Dudley Road,B18. 

Virgin Records, 74 Bull Street, B4. 

Wedge Co-opCTative, 13 High Street, Coventry, 
CVl. 

.and we are expanding our distribution. 

Any retailers who would be interested in 
selling the programme please contact Dave 
Hutchison at the Lab (359 4192). 


WHY NOT BECOME A MEMBER AND GET YOUR PROGRAMME BY POST? FULL 
MEMBERSHIP DETAILS ON PAGE 1 OF THIS PULL-OUT SUPPLEMENT 


CHANGING ADDRESS? 

Make sure that you get your programme by telling us in 
advance. Phone or write to the Membership Secretary or 
notify the Box Office, quoting your membership number. 


MEMBERSHIP EXPIRED? 

Don’t miss a programme! Help us to help you by 
renewing membership promptly, in advance if possible. 
Qieck your expiry date now! 






undermine and to transcend representation- 
alism. Expression is not confined within a 
safe illusionistic frame but released into the 
workings of the medium itself. In the storm, 
two separate close-ups of Lear’s face are rapidly 
cross-cut to the rhythm of the lightning flashes. 
The schizoid visual pattern, like the unnerving 
sequence of fades to whiteness in the hotel 
scene, becomes part of the external assault on 
Lear. 

‘The other aesthetic gain is the increased 
mobility of location. Apart from the first 
and last acts, Lear is a play of non-stop travel, 
a kind of madman’s odyssey beginning with a 
royal progress and ending in the convergence of 
two dispossessed old men on the edge of the 
sea. (The Beckettian analogies have been 
noted before by Kott - they are invoked by 
Brook not only in the casting of Jack 
MacGowran as the Fool but in two striking 
wide-angle shots which isolate Lear and 
Gloucester as they gibber comfort to each other 
on a vast deserted beach) . . . 

Nigel Andrews/SIGHT AND SOUND. 


MEETINGS WITH REMARKABLE MEN 


Mar. 20-22. 


Director: Peter Brook. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Jeanne de Salzmann, Peter Brook. 

Based on the book G.I. Gurdjieff. 

Photography: Gilbert Taylor. 

Music: Laurence Rosenthal. 

Leading players: Dragan Maksim ovic 

{Gurdjieff)^ Mikica Dimitrijevic {Gurdjieff as a 
boy), Terence Stamp {Prince Lubovesky), 
Atholl Fugard {Professor Skridlov), Warren 
Mitchell {Gurdjieff's father). 

Technicolor. Certificate U. 107 minutes. 

‘The story focuses on Gurdjieff’s early 
years and.tells how a boy, born in the Caucasus 
in 1877, embarked on a quest for knowledge 
which led him to travel from his small 
provincial home town to meet and study with 
a series of ‘remarkable men’, each one of whom 
drew out a different aspect of his nature. In 
fact, he travelled for 20 years in the Middle 
East and Central Asia. 

“Gurdjieff died in Paris in 1949 and left 
behind him a movement which grew from a 
small faction to one with international 
connections. He is now considered, especially 
in America, as the first man to bring the 
teachings of the East to the West in accessible 








form. Thus American interest in the film is 
assured. Brook is less sanguine about how it 
will be received here, where Gurdjieff in 
relatively less known. 

“He says that it is easier for him to say what 
the film is not, rather than what it is. ‘It is, like 
the book, about something that is very hard to 
put into words. What we wanted to bring out 
was the actual taste and feel of Gurdjieff’s 
extraordinary search. I think it has a very 
Unear development, producing a mounting 
series of suggestions, foUowing one another in 
a certain sequence. It is about what a spiritual 
search meant in the old Oriental tradition. 

‘The opening sequence in it has a group of 
wise men trying to produce an echo in a 
mountain valley - a rising note which reaches 
a special tone. In a sense that is exactly what I 
was trying to do. The trouble is that so many 
wiU come to it with elaborate and sophisticated 
preconceptions, a feeUng that psychology and 
ideas are going to be somehow dramatised. 

“That is why I hope people wiU see it twice. 
The second time knowing exactly what they are 
not going to see. It has to be received in a 
very simple way. We took enormous care with 
both image and sound. But in the end it is 
just a film about a search, and how the truth 
can come to you at sudden unexpected 
moments in your life. We wanted to create a 
real world. But not necessarily one that is 
literally true. It is the world we surely all 
inhabit - one which is engaged with reality 
yet not totally bound by it . . .” 

Derek Malcolm/THE GUARDIAN. 














Although his critical reputation in the West 
has perhaps never quite entered that lofty 
domain of ‘great film directors* (he is excluded 
from a recent book with this very title [1]), it 
can nonetheless be safely asserted that Andrzej 
Wajda’s body of work constitutes one of the 
richest achievements in the history of Polish 
cinema. 

The terms ‘Polish’ and ‘history’, in fact, 
would appear to provide the key to an under¬ 
standing of Wajda’s art. In his book on the 
director [2], Boleslaw Michalek asserts that 
Wajda’s cinema can only be understood in these 
terms, and attempts to justify this approach in 
his introduction: 

“There is nothing of the successful cos¬ 
mopolitan film-maker about Wajda. He was 
born and has always lived in Poland, and is very 
much a creature of her history, her mythology 
and her art (both high and low). In all his films, 
he keeps bandying the concepts, the common 
coinage, the fantasies of the Polish literary and 
philosophical tradition which always strike a 
chord in his own country but have none too 
clear a ring outside its borders. Finally, his own 
personal tastes and idiosyncrasies, his loves and 
his hates, his unique type of sensibility, give 
him a penchant for overstatement, for spec¬ 
tacular effects and symbols. One of the labels 
with which he has been marked is ‘baroque’, 
but his symbols are not drawn from any of the 
stock Twentieth century canons such as Freud. 
‘I would,’ he has said, ‘gladly trade in this clutch 
of national symbols — sabres, white horses, red 
poppies, rowanberries - for a handful of sexual 
symbols from the I reudian textbook. The 
trouble is that I just wasn’t brought up on 
f reud. My situation is hopeless - I caught on 
too late.’ His symbolism is, therefore, parochial, 
rooted in the soil from which he sprang, the 
environment in which he grew up, and the age 
by which he was moulded. 

“This is probably why Wajda’s films have 
never echoed as loudly as they deserve; more¬ 
over, their historical, social, and even political 
implications have often enough proved baffling. 
Western critics have detected in his art ‘despair’ 
and ‘baroque elements’, ‘bitterness’ and ‘love of 
hfe’; what would be more to the point would 
be to dig down to the particular moods, hopes 
and anxieties of the country with which he is 
so closely involved, since, contrary to appear¬ 
ances, his films have never been a reflection of 
private crises of despair or doubt. All along, 
they have kept track of contemporary changes, 
of the psychological, social and political evo¬ 
lution of Poland from 1954 to the present 
day. ..’’ 

Michalek’s approach to Wajda’s cinema 
rnakes obvious sense. It locates the films in an 
historical and cultural context, thus allowing 
an understanding to emerge of both the in¬ 
fluences at work on the director and the kind 
of debates his work has given rise to in Poland 
Without this kind of background, it is im¬ 
possible to appreciate the full significance and 
impact of much of Wajda’s cinema, and it is 
hoped that Boleslaw Sulik’s talk on the director 
on Saturday April 19th will help to further 
this understanding. Mr. Sulik has worked with 
Wajda in Poland and Britain and is co-author 
of the screenplay of THE SHADOW LINE. In 
his fascinating account of the realisation of that 
project [3], the author briefly sketches ir 
Wajda’s position as a film-maker: 

“In Communist Poland Wajda’s creative 
problems are essentially political, and impossible 
to translate into the commercial terms of film- 
making in the West. And the popular impact of 
Wjyda’s films in Poland has a definite political 
significance. In a system which does not 
provide for open political argument, aesthetic 
discussion often serves as counterfeit political 
debate. In Poland, Wajda has offered profuse 
opportunities for an argument of this kind. A 
large part of his films and stage productions are 
drawn from the Polish literary and dramatic 
classics, adapted boldly and on occasions some¬ 
what irreverently, so that they regain their 


ANDRZEJ WAJDA 



capacity to move, shock and disturb 
impossible to sum up in a sentence Wajda’s 
impressively prolific output, as ambitious as it 
is brilliantly eclectic, but a lot of it challenges, 
directly or indirectly, the comfortable assertions 
of Polish nationalism. He loves to strip and 
expose old Polish wounds and , he does it by 
drawing on the national iconography, 
emotionally most potent. Not surprisingly his 
work stirs strong feelings, helps to polarise 
attitudes and — thanks to a curious tendency of 
critics in the communist countries to confuse 
form with content - sets off a chain of fiery, if 
sometimes .incoherent arguments. I must refrain 
from plunging here into the impenetrable com¬ 
plexities of the Polish soul, but, briefly, Wajda, 
the inveterate romantic, provokes the narrow 
nationalist to anger (the fact that he has 
become an international cult figure gives 
another edge to their displeasure), and his 
most fervent support comes from a part of the 
liberal intelligentia. . .” 

Wajda’s standing as an international artist, 
however, cannot rely entirely upon any of 
these aspects of his work, and it is unfortunate 
that more attention hasn’t been paid (at least 
in Britain) to what Colin McArthur has des¬ 
cribed as the director’s ‘profound sense of form 
and drama’. Interesting in this regard is 
Wajda’s background in the visual arts (he 
studied at the Academy of Fine Arts in Cracow 
between 1946 and 1949) and his distinguished 
work in theatre. The terms ‘baroque’ and 
‘surrealist’ are often used to describe his 
striking visual style, and With some justification. 
Even his early films mark a decisive break with 
the dogmatism of official ‘Socialist Realism’, 
and the director’s interest in surrealism has 
been acknowledged through his admiration of 
Bunuel. “I was dready linked to Bunuel before 
I knew his films,” Wajda has said. “I saw them 
in Paris for the first time and indeed I recog¬ 
nised my teacher in them, especially in LOS 
OLVIDADOS and L’AGE D’OR. . . What 


of Wajda’s recent films (Thomson’s critical 
misjudgement is unfortunately f^airly typical 
of his painstaking book), and it could be argued 
that the recent historical films have contributed 
to the director’s efforts to go beyond the social 
sphere and engage with the “aesthetic, 
psychological, introspective experiences of 
man” — qualities he felt were lacking in his 
early work. 

References: 

[1] Braudy, L. and Dichstein, M. Great Film 
Directors - a critical Anthology. New York: 
O.U.P., 1978. 

[2] Michalek, B. The Cinema of Andrzej 
Wajda. London: The Tantivy Press, 1973. 

[3] Sulik, B. A Change of Tack - Making the 
Shadow Line. London: B.F.I., 1976. 


This retrospective provides an opportunity 
to assess Wajda’s progress from his famous 
trilogy to such later works as LANDSCAPE 
AFTER BATTLE, THE WEDDING and MAN 
OF MARBLE. Unfortunately, the following 
films proved to be unavailable: SAMSON 
(1961), LOVE AT TWENTY (1962), ASHES 
(1965), GATES OF PARADISE (1967), 
ROLY-POLY (1968), HUNTING FLIES 
(1969), THE BIRCH WOOD (1970), PILATE 
AND OTHERS (1972), ROUGH TREATMENT 
(1978), and THE YOUNG LADIES OF WILKO 
(1979). For the record, it should be noted that 
Wajda has also directed the following short 
films: WHILE YOU SLEEP (1950), THE BAD 
BOY (1950), and THE POTTERY OF ILZA 
(1951). 

We are hoping to arrange a special screening of 
THE SHADOW LINE on Saturday AprU 19th 
after the talk by Bolslaw Sulik. 

TALK ON WAJDA BY BOLESLAW SULIK 


Bunuel does, and what I try to do, is to create 
new images, new series of images which could 
play the role of symbols.” 

Films such as THE WEDDING and LAND 
OF PROMISE illustrate the degree of success 
Wajda has achieved in this direction; but it is 
significant that both these films, which push 
‘baroque’ stylisation to new extremes, have not 
found favour with many critics. In his Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the Cinema, for 
example, David Thomson accuses the former 
film of “indulging all of his [Wajda’s) taste for 
allegory and advancing on mystification and 
complexity only as means to evasion.” But 
THE WEDDING is in fact one of the very best 


Boleslaw Sulik will talk about Wajda’s work 
in the cinema on Saturday April 19th at 
3.00 p.m. Mr. Sulik intends to discuss the 
director’s working methods and to provide 
background information to the making of the 
films rather than attempt a critical appraisal. 
There will be no admission charge. 

A Polish writer living in England, Boleslaw 
Sulik co-scripted THE SHADOW LINE and 
was closely involved in liaison both in planning 
the project and on the set. His other film work 
includes writing the script of Jerzy 
Skolimowski’s DEEP END as well as much 
research and writing for West German, British 
and Polish T.V. programmes. 










A GENERATION (Pokolenie) 


Feb. 20. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. 

Poland, 1955. 

Script: Bohdan Czeszko. Based on his own 
novel. 

Photography: Jerzy Lipman. 

Music: Andrzej Markowski. 

Leading players: Tadeusz Lomnicki {Stach), 
Urszula Modrzynska {Dorotd)^ Tadeusz Janczar 
{Jasio Krone - **Jas*^, 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. 91 minutes. 

Wajda’s first feature and the first in his great 
trilogy, A GENERATION is based on the novel 
of the same name by Bohdan Czeszko. Like 
the rest of the trilogy, it deals with the 
experiences and attitudes of young people 
against the background of the Nazi occupation 
of Poland. The principal character, Stach, is a 
working class youth who goes to work for a 
German firm. The film charts his growing 
social awareness under the stress of war. He 
joins a left-wing Underground group based at 
the firm and faUs in love with its young woman 
leader, who is eventually arrested by the 
Gestapo. There is a second male protagonist, 
Jasio, a craftsman’s son, who carries much of 
the film’s dramatic force. At first aloof and 
uncommitted, he comes to throw himself 


whole-heartedly into the struggle. In his book 
on Wajda’s films, Boleslaw Michalek argues 
that the director is most interested in the 
character of Jasio: 

“It is a fair guess that the inner world to 
which Wajda personally felt most attuned was 
that of Jasio Krone - edgy, troubled, be¬ 
wildered, switching from one extreme to 
another, and ultimately tragic - and not with 
Stach, the dour proletarian not to be deflected 
from his chosen course. So, against all the logic 
of the screenplay, it is Jasio who dominates the 
film - and with him the themes which have 
wound their way through all of Wajda’s work: 
the sense of bitter defeat (‘the heroes of this 
film are the people who lose, not the ones who 
win’); the tragic nature of human destiny (the 
man who dies is the one who most wanted to 
live); the beleaguerment (Jasio’s line of escape 
is cut off by a barrier which leaves suicide as 
the only alternative, a motif which recurs in 
KANAL) . . .” 

Stylistically, A GENERATION is perhaps 
the most simple and direct of Wajda’s films. At 
the time it was seen to be influenced by Italian 
neo-realism, with its extensive use of location 
shooting bringing ‘a breath of fresh air to Polish 
cinema’. Yet Wajda’s striking visual style is 
already present, as Michalek has noted: 


“Wajda’s distinctive language was already 
minted: the characteristics unveiled in A 

CjENERATION are recognisable from his other 
films — the love of shock contrasts, the 
vehemence bordering on brutality. It had, in 
fact, moments of violence rarely seen in those 
days in the European cinema. At one point, 
Stach, as in Czeszko’s novel, runs into a man 
outside a 1 cemetery carrying an oddly bulging 
sack. He turns out to be a scavenger and the 
contents to be heads hacked off corpses for 
their gold fillings. This scene and others of a 
similar nature (like a fight between the two 
protagonists) were cut from the final version, 
but Wajda has always insisted that the film was 
built around a number of such sequences whose 
violence was intended to crystallise the 
narrative and its atmosphere. Equally evident 
in A GENERATION is a certain expressionist 
imagery. This is not so much a matter of an 
artist manque straining after composition, 
elaborate harmony of shapes, outlines and light, 
as of a constant visual intensity, of images with 
dramatic bite: as the white trench-coat of the 
fleeing Jasio isolates him from the grey 
surroundings, the frame itself seems to be 
marking hirn down as doomed. This over- 
emphatic, highly-charged, often symbolic style 
of expression had critics already reaching for 
the adjective ‘baroque’ with Wajda’s very first 
film ...” 


KANAL 



Feb.20. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. 

Poland, 1957. 

Script: Jerzy Stefan Stawinski. Based on his 
own short story. 

Photography: Jerzy Lipman. 

Leading players: Wienczylaw Glinski {Lieut¬ 
enant Zadra), Teresa Izewska (Stokrotka - 
*Vaisy**), Tadeisz Kamczar {Corporal Korab)^ 
Emil Karewicz {Madry)', 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
X. 97 minutes. 


Although KANAL has the same romantic 
and heroic climate as A GENERATION, it is 
presented with greater incisiveness and 
intensity. Here the theme of the tragic is 
viewed through a magnifying glass. The film 
deals with an incident that took place during 
the Warsaw Uprising of 1944. A number of 
Polish partisans, surrounded by Germans, are 
forced to go underground - through the city’s 
sewers - to return to their base. Lost in a maze 
of dark and filthy tunnels which echo the cries 
of dying men, the partisans struggle from 
passage to passage only to find that all the exits 
have been mined. 


ASHES AND DIAMONDS (Popiol i Diament) 


Feb. 27. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. Poland, 1958. 

Script: Jerzy Andrzejewski, Andrzej Wajda; 
bas^ on the novel by Andrzejewski. 
Photography: Krzysztof Winiewicz, Wieslaw 
Zdort, Zygmunt I^sznicki, Jerzy Szurowski, 
Bogdan Myslinski. 

Music: Jan Krenz, Oginski (“Polonaise”). 


Leading players: Zbigniew Cybulski (Maciek 
Chelmicki), Ewa Krzyzewska (Krystyna), Adam 
Pawlikowski (Andrzej), Waclaw Zastrzezynski 
(Szczuka). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
106 minutes. 

“Wajda’s third film, ASHES AND 


“Made with overpowering visual force, 
KANAL straddles a plf between the realism 
of actual events with characters who are 
reasonably faithful portraits of the mentality 
and attitudes of the time, and an almost 
abstract vision of a sealed world whose in¬ 
habitants are doomed to extinction. In¬ 
evitably a parallel was drawn with Dante’s 
‘Inferno’ — by Wajda himself as well as 
reviewers - and it is true that the film is 
permeated by a virtually unrelieved mood of 
despair, bitterness and resignation. The 
whole structure is pivoted on the idea that 
there is no way out, no hope, no chance of 
deliverance. As in Dante there is only a 
succession of narrowing circles of torment. 
What a contrast with A GENERATION with 
its variations of tone, its rays of hope, its surges 
of foie de vivre intermingling with the 
intimations of death! How are we to explain 
this violent switch? 

‘The simplest answer - and the inter¬ 
pretation once favoured - would be to say 
that, weary of the cliches of the preceding 
period with its forced optimism and 
sentimentality, Wajda decided to make a clean 
break; it was in other words a superficial, 
purely aesthetic reaction. There were grounds 
for drawing this conclusion since there were a 
number of films around at the time which were 
just such a formal rebuke to the ‘schematism’ 
of the early Fifties. All they did was simply 
reverse the old picture of life: mindless 
optimism turned into mindless pessimism, good 
into bad, hero into villain, and so on. It was, in 
effect, the same mixture as before, but with the 
cliches inverted. The evolution of cinema 
between A GENERATION in 1955 and 
KANAL in 1957 was, however, quite another 
thing. Wajda’s treatment of the Warsaw Rising 
and the retreat through the sewers had a 
definite and deliberate historical and social 
edge . . .” 

Boleslaw Michalek/THE CINEMA OF 
ANDRZEJ WAJDA. 


DIAMONDS (POPIOL I DIAMENT), is not 
only his most important work but also the 
supreme achievement of post-war Polish cinema. 
Shot at the turn of 1957, it was based on a 
novel by Jerzy Andrzejew^i published in the 
Forties — one of the literary landmarks of its 
period. These two dates, and the ten-year inter¬ 
val, are significant: Andrzejewdci’s book sprang 











from the emotional and j^olitical atmosphere of 
the first years after the war, when the shock of 
Occupation was followed by the shock of 
Liberation as a new social framework, founded 
; <on a different system of values, began to be 
hammered out amid the wreckage. The novel 
' graphically evoked a widespread longing to have 
done with internal strife and re-forge a nation¬ 
wide sense of common purpose no matter how 
great the difference in recent biographies and 
one-time political allegiances. This message, 
described as false in the early Fifties, acquired a 
fresh' currency after 1956. This was the 
moment when the notion of making a screen 
version of Ashes and Diamonds took shape. 

“It is the Spring of 1945, the day ^ter the 
liberation of a provincial town. The nightmare 
of the occupation has come to an end, but no 


one is yet quite certain of the new dawn. On 
the outskirts of the town, two gunmen, Maciek 
(Zbigniew Cybulsld) and Andrzej (Adam 
Pawlikowski), ambush a jeep in which Szczuka 
(Waclaw Zastrzezynski), the Party secretary due 
to take charge of the new communist authorities, 
is supposed to be arriving. When it is discovered 
that the wrong men have been killed, Maciek's 
Underground organisation orders him to make 
another attempt. In the meantime both the 
assassin and his prospective victim have taken 
rooms, praQtically next door to one another, in 
the same seedy hotel, which now becomes the 
focal point of the drama. Maciek has a brief 
affair, hurried, unexpected, out-of-the-ordinary, 
with one of the Monopol’s barmaids (Ewa 
Krzyzewska). In the reception rooms army and 
civic brass, hangers-on, and local worthies gather 
for a banquet to celebrate the liberation, Next 


door, in the hotel restaurant, there is junketing 
of another kind: a haphazard crowd of people 
privately toasting the end of the occupation, 
some fiUed with dire forebodings, others hoping 
for the best. Daybreak draws near: Maciek’s 
night with Krystyna ends and the victory 
dinner breaks up. The time has come to carry 
out his orders.. . 

“At one level, ASHES AND DIAMONDS is 
indeed a straightforward, suspenseful thriller; 
but there is more to its interest than that. At 
another level (just as immediately obvious) it 
has a dimension of high tragedy: as in ancient 
drama Maciek is the prisoner of a fate he is 
powerless to escape. At the very moment that 
he discovers, apparently for the first time, a 
love which regenerates and reprieves and has a 
foretaste of the flavour of happiness, he is 
summoned to kill and be killed. The unity of 
time and place accentuate this tragic note. 

“Deeper down, however, ASHES AND 
DIAMONDS has a broader meaning, some¬ 
times missed by non-Polish audiences. The date 
of these fateful hours between the afternoon of 
one day and the morning of the next must be 
held in mind: it is the first day after the war, 
the first day of a new age. In this space of time 
it is more than the course of a single romance 
and single killing that reaches its breaking-point. 
The lives of these people and their nation stand 
at a crossroads between two eras. The occupa¬ 
tion is over, but through those harrowing years 
of bloodshed, hardship and struggle, men’s 
mmds had been too preoccupied with the 
necessities of battle and survival to give much 
though to the exact shape of post-war realities. 
Now, all at once, they have been pitched face 
to face with ones which, like lava from an 
erupting volcano, are only just beginning to 
solidify. And it was a mighty upheaval, a 
change not just of government, but of the 
whole political and social structure, of the class 
system to which the country had been 
accustomed for many centuries. In this melting- 
pot there was to be fused a new class, social, 
and national identity. A challenge was also 
being made to the nation’s traditional moral 
and social hierarchies, beliefs and myths, and a 
different mentality, way of life and ideals 
propagated in their place. Long-supressed 
aspirations broke through to the surface; so did 
apprehensions. This first day marked the onset, 
therefore, of a dramatic process which was to 
continue for many years...” 

Boleslaw Michalek/77ie Cinema of Andrzej 
Wajda. 


LOTNA 


Mar. 3. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. 

Poland, 1959. 

Script: Wojciech Zukrowski, Andrzej Wajda. 
Based on the novel by Zudrowski. 

Photography: Jerzy Lipman. 

Music: Tadeusz Baird. 

Leading players: Jerzy Pichelski {Captain 
Chodakieqicz), Adam Pawlikowski (Lieutenat 
Wodnicki), Jerzy Moes {Ensign Grabowskt)^ 
Miezzyslaw L6za {Sergeant-Major Eaton), 
Agfacolor. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
89 minutes. 

LOTNA is a story of a single detachment of 
cavalry during the 1939 September campaign. 
The (German armoured divisions are sweeping 
through the country while the troopers attempt 
to carry on a colourful and chivalrous kind of 
war, as described in songs and epic poems of 
another age. Their attention is centred, 
obsessively, on an exceptionally beautiful (white 
Arab mare called Lotna - the swift one - be¬ 
queathed to the Captain by a dying Polish 
nobleman. First the Captain and then another 
Junior Officer are killed riding her. They are 
buried almost cheerfully by their colleagues but 
the shattering and painful climax comes when 
at the end of the campaign, and of the Polish 
territory, Lotna breaks a leg and has to be 
buried. 

A film of great formal richness in which 
the surrealist elements in the director’s work 


come into their own for the first time, LOTNA 
is^ one of Wajda’s most underrated and 
neglected films. Critic Tom Milne captured 
its qualities very well in his review for Sight 
and Sound (Winter 1965/66): 

“Bearing witness to the destruction of an 
ideal, LOTNA is a deeply pessimistic film, built 
on an image of decay and obsessed by death. It 
begins with a dying year, an autumnal land¬ 
scape of falling leaves and pale skies; moves 
through the collapse of all faith in beauty and 
gallantry; and ends with the death of a country, 
turned into a stunted, withered landscape 
peopled with the broken cadavers of men and 
horses. The note of melancholy introduced 
by the old aristocrat dying in the quiet neglect 
of his palace, swells in urgency until it pervades 
the film with sharp contrasts of life and death: 
heaps of gleaming fish lie throbbing on a 
kitchen table while a cat stealthily feeds off 
one of the living corpses; a tank rolls remorse¬ 
lessly over the fallen I body of a wounded horse. 

“Almost all of Wajda’s imagery here is 
bizarre - too bizarre, perhaps, for some tastes. 
Apples are stored in coffins; a burning eagle 
glares down at the bombed ruins of the school- 
house, the captain’s body is borne past a 
butcher hacking with his cleaver at a side of 
beef ,U wedding follows so closely on a funeral 
that the bride’s veil catches on the bier. But 
LOTNA, after all, is in itself something of a 
romantic gesture; its baroque excesses are also 
its strengA, and one either likes them or one 


doesn’t. Wajda’s climax to his imagery of death 
is characteristic of the film. Two cavalrymen 
return to the squadron they have left encamped 
in a wood, and discover that it has been heavily 
bombarded in their absence. The sequence 
opens with a sense of spellbound wonder as 
they draw aside a veil of gauze fluttering against 
the trees, and the camera tracks slowly in to 
survey a tableau of frozen, horrifying beauty. 
At the centre, a horse lies with its neck arched 
in graceful arabesque against a tree-trunk, and 
it is only the jaws snapped wide in agony that 
insist that this is no enchanted forest awaiting 
the lifting of a spell. 

“With vivid strangeness, underlined by 
Wajda’s extraordinary use of colour, LOTNA 
records the passing of a civilisation. The night 
sequences are shot in sepia, with most of the 
day scenes dominated by the pale browns and 
greens of autumn exteriors (echoed in the 
cavalry uniforms), so that the more delicate 
tints - the blue of a Wedgewood vase, the red 
of an apple - seem to be gradually enveloped 
in a wash of drabness. The white mare, like the 
brave captain in Munk’s EROICA who has to 
be - hidden away in the prison camp to conceal 
the truth of his failure to escape, is a myth in 
which people want to believe in order to 
preserve their faith; and the last shot is of a 
withered, blackened landscape in which the 
two men bury Lotna’s body under a pile of 
branches. Nothing remains but the flat eternity 
of Sartre’s hell: T)h bien, continuous . . .’ ”. 
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INNOCENT SORCERERShnu^^ Czarodzieje) 



Feb. 27. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. Poland, 1960. 

Script: Jerzy Skolimowski, Jerzy Andrzejewski. 
Photography: Krzysztof Winiewicz. 

Music: Krzysztof T. Komeda. 

Leading players: Tadeusz Lomnicki (Andrzej), 
Krystyna Stypulkowska (Magda), Wanda 
Koczewska (Mirka). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
86 minutes. 

INNOCENt SORCERERS represented a 
complete change in subject and mood for 
Wajda; after completing four war films (the 
trilogy and LOTNA), he chose this almost 
comic story about seduction and the affairs of 
youth. A young doctor, somewhat uninvolved 
in his work, meets a girl who appears to be his 
equal in sophisticated boredom. When she 
misses her last train home, he offers her a bed 
for the night. Playing it cool, they begin the 
evening with a discussion on the rules of the 
classic seduction. Playfully they dance, kiss 
and provoke each other to a game of strip- 
poker that begins as a mockery of conven¬ 
tional eroticism and ends as an exposure of 
their uncertainties. 

INNOCENT SORCERERS can be fairly 
described as an interesting failure. It represents 
a genuine attempt by Wajda to deal with 
contemporary themes and to develop a new 
cinematic style; but, as the director himself 
was later to explain: “This film has flaws. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have gone with the script 
as written, fascinatingly written, with the 
sparkle of the banter between the man and the 
girl. I should have looked for anwers to the 


underlying question: how is it that there is a 
separate youth society and what are its idols? 
I know that they’re not the American ones, 
that they spring from a small group of youth, 
but it’s equally obvious that there are wider 
phenomena behind this. . . With the benefit 
of hindsight I can now see that I bumped into 
someone then who was just"what I needed and 


who was even there in the film, Jerzy 
Skolimowski. He’s the one it should have been 
about, not some fictional character. Only at the 
time he was just some obscure poet and 
(Jerzy) Andrejewski’s assistant on the script.”* 

*Wajda is quoted by Boleslaw Michalek in his 
book on the director. 


SIBERIAN LADY MACBETH (Sibirska Ledi Magbet) 


Mai. 3. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. Yugoslavia, 1962. 
Script: Sveta Lukic; based on the novel Ledi 
Magbet mtsenskove uyezda by Nikolai Leskov. 
Photography: Aleksandar Sekulovic. 

Music: Dmitri Shostakovich. 

Leading players: Olivera Markovic (Katerina 
Izmaylova), Ljuba Tadic (Sergey), Miodrag 
Lazarevic (Zinovi Borisovich Izmaylov), Bojan 
Stupica (Boris Izmaylov). 

Black and white/’Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate A. 94 minutes. 

An adaptation not of Shakespeare but of 
the nineteenth-century Russian novelist 
Nikolay Leskov’s transposition of Macbeth to 
the Siberia of his time. 

Made shortly after LOTNA and the end of 
the famous ‘war trilogy’ in a period when Wajda 


seemed to be searching for new directions, 
themes and forms, SIBERIAN LADY 
MACBETH marked something of a new de¬ 
parture for the director, even though Macbeth 
had long been a cherished project, in spite of 
his long standing and deep rooted interest in 
Russian culture. 

The film is a purely Yugoslavian production, 
and was Wajda’s first film to ded with the 
distant past and with a subject other than the 
dilemmas and destinies of his fellow country¬ 
men. Katerina, the film’s central character, is 
very much, however, one of Wajda’s headstrong, 
passionate. Romantic figures, and significantly 
different from her counterpart in both 
Shakespeare’s play and Leskov’s novel. As 
Wajda himself has said: ‘I am interested only in 
characters on the grand scale, confronted by 
the fundamental alternatives of existence. . . I 
am interested in someone who is in opposition 
to great ideals or who accepts them but not in 


EVER YTHING FOR SALE (Wxzystko na Sprzedaz) 

Apr. 2. style meaningful to the Seventies.” 


Director: Andrzej Wajda. Poland, 1968. 

Script: Andrzej Wajda. 

Photography: Witold Sobocinski. 

Music: Andrzej Korzynski. 

Leading players: Andrzej Lapicki (Andrzej, the 
director), Beata Tyszkiewicz (Beata, his wife), 
Elzbieta Czyzewska (Elzbieta, the actor's wife), 
Daniel Olbrychski (Daniel). 
Eastmancolour/’Scope. English subtitles. 
Certificate A. 105 minutes. 


“Taking its initial impulse from the tragic 
death of Zbigniew Cybulski in a train accident, 
EVERYTHING FOR SALE is at once a 
memorial to the dead actor, a personal and 
artistic testament of the director and medi¬ 
tation on the theme of illusion and reality, 
truth and falsehood, in life and in art. It is also 
a triumphant reorientation of Wajda’s art to 
include less public concerns and to achieve a 


Colin McArthur/V.F. r. Programme. 


“EVERYTHING FOR SALE is, of course, 
something more than the story either of the 
search for a missing man (part one) or of the 
making of the film (part two). Both halves have 
deeper undercurrents. The star of the film fails 
to appear on the set, the day’s shooting has to 
be called off, and two people, his present and 
his former wife, set off on an attempt to run 
him to earth. This tour and reconnaissance of 
various milieus is not only a quest for someone 
who has disappeared, but also an endeavour to 
piece together his identity. Gradually certain 
lines begin to emerge, enigmatic and con¬ 
tradictory, bare glimpses of the personality of 
a magnificent actor who was apparently also 
something of a mountebank, who commanded 
the affection and admiration of those who 
knew him, but tried their patience as well, who 
was forever Uving up to the idiosyncrasies he 


someone who trots along in the footsteps of 
others.’ 

Styhstically, and especially in the many 
interior scenes, SIBERIAN LADY MACBETH 
reveals a greater sense of naturalism than the 
works immediately preceding it. In his book 
on Wajda, Boleslaw Michalek maintains that 
the film shows that the director has here 
‘attained a certain dramatic discipline, a 
certain perfectionism of psychological analysis, 
and a certain functional style of mise-en-scene \ 
However, elements of the baroque style which 
one associates with Wajda’s earlier films are still 
in evidence here, especially in the external 
scenes, so that, ultimately the film appears to 
be a fusion of Leskov’s psychological 
naturalism and the broader, more poetic sweep 
of Shakespeare’s play. 

Julian Petley/B.F.I. Distribution Library 
Catalogue. 


was at such pains to make his own. This 
laborious reconstruction of an absent person’s 
features seems to have originally been the main 
theme of the film. In the event, however, no 
such description ever materialises, any more 
than an identikit can be assembled from the 
statements of eye-witnesses. The face remains 
inscrutable, apart from odd scraps of infor¬ 
mation which serve only to open up fresh by¬ 
ways and shift the focus to the film’s other 
themes. When it is learned that the actor is 
dead, the prying into the truth is made to seem 
at the very least ghoulish, if not exactly un¬ 
necessary. Death is an occasion for silence and 
platitudes, for sifting out all the ambiguities in 
the portrait and pointing up the legend. 

“The theme of the missing actor does not, 
however, vanish altogether, but is sublimated 
and lifted to a moral plane. In place of the 
earlier tentative delineation there come other 
questions — about the traces that so hypnotic 
a figure leaves behind, about the imprint in 
the memories of those close to him which 
fades so rapidly, and about the supposedly 













more durable monument of his art. Quite 
unexpectedly, therefore, the film is exploring, 
though not in so many words, the subject of 
time and evanescence, and from there the 
matter of life which goes on, which refuses to 
accept death, which insists on its vacuum being 
filled - in the person of the younger man 
(Daniel) who moves in on the other’s barely- 
vacated haunts, who puts on the jacket he 
conveniently kept hanging in the cloakroom of 
a bar, who re-enacts his favourite scene. All this 
is recorded ruefully, but unreproachfully. In 
the conflict between the calls of remembrance 
and the present, between loyalty to the dead 
and the necessity of interring him, the victory 
can only go to life. 

“Meanwhile, half-way through the film, 
there comes a new situation posed by the 
implications of continuing the picture in spite 
of everything. Here, too, a certain deeper theme 
quickly develops in a succession of scenes, 
foreshadowed earlier, which incessantly and 
often dramatically heighten the contrast 
between cinema and life (the staged accident, 
Ela’s fake suicide, the make-believe of the 
historical epic, etc.). The effect is a continual 
shuttle between film and reality. Art and life, 
illusion and reality, the truth which sparks 
between them, the quest for this truth, the 
mechanism of its appearance and disappearance 
- aU these are woven into the second major 
strand of EVERYTHING FOR SALE. . .” 

Boleslaw Michalek/TTze Cinema of Andrzej 
Wajda. 


LANDSCAPE AFTER BA TTLE (Krajobraz po Bitme) 


April, 9th 


Eastmancolor. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 
109 minutes. 



Director: Andrzej Wajda. Poland, 1970. 

Script: Andrzej Wajda, Andrzej Brzozowoski. 
Based on the stories by Tadeusz Borowski. 
Photography: Zygmunt Samosiuk. 

Music: Zygmunt Konieczny. 

Leading players: Daniel Olbrychski (Tadeusz - 
“105’j. Stanislawa Celinska (Nina), Tadeusz 
Janczar (Karol), Mieczyslaw Stojor (Ensign). 


“This film possesses a rare beauty and emo¬ 
tional force, and also has an unusual literary 
background. The script is based on the short 
stories of Ifie young poet Tadeusz Borowski, 
who was sent to a concentration camp for his 
part in the resistance movement. This ghastly 
world of gas-chambers and crematoria was 


described by him in a dozen or so stories he 
wrote in the first person and in a dry, cool, 
almost cynical style. So, even though recog¬ 
nised as one of the literary phenomena of 
postwar Poland, the stories have long been 
considered unsuitable for screen adaptation. 
Soon after writing them, Borowski committed 
suicide. 

“From these stories Wajda has taken the 
character of a young intellectual (actually the 
writer himself), thoroughly disillusioned, 
haunted by concentration camp complexes, and 
unfit for life. The plot, on the other hand, is 
based on those stories describing the liberation 
and the transfer of prisoners to an American 
camp for Displaced Persons. Out of this comes 
a confrontation between the ‘crematorium era* 
personality and a kind of ‘life-force’, embodied 
in a young Jewish girl, a refugee from Poland 
who is accidentally shot by an American guard. 
But this vital encounter between, as it were, 
life and death, stems entirely from Wajda’s 
imagination and temperament, and not from 
Borowski’s. 

“Some of the set-pieces have a fierce 
lyricism; for instance, the reconstruction of the 
Battle of Grunwald to the strains of Chopin 
and the dreamy disintegration of fireworks. 
Like ASHES AND DIAMONDS, this new Wajda 
masterpiece is a lament for a lost generation, a 
lost innocence. ‘To live, one must forget,’ Ae 
poet urges the Jewish girl just before her death. 
Behind the comments on the past, too, one can 
sense Wajda’s awareness of the present with its 
empty words of patriotism and its continuing 
intolerence.” 

Ryszard K^oniezeV.!International Film Guide 
1971. 


THE WEDDING (Wesele) 


Apr. 12. 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. 

Poland, 1972. 

Script: Andrzej Kijowskit based on the play by 
Stanislaw Wyspianski. 

Photography: Witold Sobocinski. 

Music: Stanislaw Rad wan. 

Leading players: •^Daniel Olbrychski (Lucjan 
Rydel), Ewa Zietek (Jadwiga Mikolajczyk), 
Malgorzata Lorentowicz (Radczyna), Barbara 
Wrzesinska (Maryna). 

Eastmancolor. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 
106 minutes. 


“In Poland, the play by Stanislaw Wyspianski 
is familiar territory. The Wedding reconstructs 
a marriage which actually took place in 1900 at 
the village of Bronowice on Poland’s borders 
with Russia and Austria. It was evidently a well 
documented affair. The bridegroom was a 
popular poet, Lucjan Rydel, whose selection of 
a simple country girl to be his bride was recog¬ 
nised by the Polish aristocracy as a fashion¬ 
able gesture rather than an affair of the heart. 
A precedent had been set, a year or so earlier, 
by the rustic marriage of the leading Polish 
painter Wladyslaw Tetmajer, to whose small 


country manor were invited an array of artists 
and journalists to celebrate this new union 
between peasant and noble stock. Among the 
guests was Wyspianski himself, and soon he too 
was marrying a country girl and settling in the 
same village. It was-a place of uncanny sig¬ 
nificance to both the past and the future of 
Europe; situated not far from the forest town 
of Cracow, a university surrounded by military 
training grounds, it was a symbol of national 
tradition at a time when Russia and Austria 
were measuring up to each other and the 
Poles were trying to avoid taking sides. And 
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although Wyspianski did not live long enough 
to see it, Bronwice was the place where the 
opening shots of the First World War were 
fired. 


“While audiences outside Poland are unlikely 
to be aware of the historical echoes that re¬ 
sound through Andrzej W^da’s film of The 
Wedding, and will certainly miss a fair number 
of its jokes and references, Wajda’s achievement 
is to make the original event, extraordinary and 
uneasy as it must have seemed at the time, not 
only accessible but also hauntingly significant 
to the present. His film shudders with menace 
and regret, a lament for the Polish predicament 
both as it was in 1900 after yet another century 
of being used as Europe’s doormat, and as it is 
now, its independence as elusive as ever. And 
setting aside nationalism entirely, THE 
WEDDING turns out to have its global meta¬ 
phors as well, defined by the contrasts between 
the obsessive, raucous celebrations and the 
forces slowly gathering in the surrounding 
gloom. 

“The film begins with a torrent of jubila¬ 
tion and tumbling images before which the 
spirits shrink; the undisciplined racket and ill- 
aimed camera seem ugly and inept, an implaus¬ 
ible attempt to simulate enthusiasm. But this 
proves to be exactly Wajda’s intention. As the 
credits appear, the cavalcade of wedding guests 
leaves the town and passes through fields 
dotted with troops who stare grimly at the 
ludicrous cartload going by. Army manoeuvres 
can be seen on distant hills, heavy weapons are 
on the move, the air is thick with military 
purpose. It is a perspective of extraordinary 
power, and it explains immediately the 
hysterical fervour of the party-goers. For one 
night at least, they plan to shut out the world 
and concentrate on simpler pleasures, if only 
the world will let them. Townsfolk resorting to 
country ways as if to a guarante^ rejuvenation, 
they plunge into the glowing manor-house that 
awaits them and rouse it to a frenzy of music 
and colour, an uninterrupted background to 
nearly two-thirds of the film.. . 

“Wajda changes the mood by two methods, 
the soundtrack and a succession of superb 
exterior shots. As strange discords creep into 


the music, the characters peer one by one at the 
mist that has covered the gaunt fields around 
the house. Occasional figures drift by in its 
depths as if preparing for attack, horsemen with 
rifles at the ready, a line of soldiers which the 
fog transforms back into a row of trees. 
Struggling out of the night, like despatch 
bearers from a desperate battle front, come late 
arrivals to the feast - a Jew and his distracted 
daughter whose mutterings in French, im¬ 
precise warnings, and attempts to join the 
dance bring it for the first time to a temporary 
standstill. Finally the girl runs off again across 
the fields, flapping erratically into the darkness, 
and her place is taken by other, stranger visitors, 
conjured from the preoccupations of the 
wedding guests. The Journalist faces himself in 
the form of a wise-cracking clown from Polish 
legend, the Poet is haunted by a medieval hero, 
and the Host, roused from sleep, is visited by 
an old soldier who hands him the golden horn 
that will summon the Polish army and bring 


freedom to them all. 

“The final sections of THE WEDDING, in 
which the dawn light finds the house in a 
trance-like exhaustion, are the Wajda we know 
weU from ASHES and DIAMONDS and 
LOTNA (we even witness, once again, the 
death of the white horse). On the point of 
marching into battle with their forest ofjscythes, 
the peasants abandon the cause and shuffle into 
another, infinitely weary dance. The golden 
horn has been lost, only its cord remaining, and 
a song on the soundtrack points the message 
before being swamped by harsh electronic 
rhythms. The promises, the glory, the frantic 
bursts of patriotic energy have again been 
defeated, and the marriage of intellect and 
emotion has failed to bring forth salvation. On 
the frontier, close by, armies watch each 
other. At any moment the future will collapse 
upon us like an avalanche. . .” 

Philip StiiokjSight and Sound (Summer 1973). 


MAN OF MARBLE (Czlowiek z Marmur) 



Apr. 13-15 17-19 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. Poland, 1976. 

Script: Aleksander Scibor-Rylski. 

Photography: Edward Klosinski. 

Music: Andrzej Korzynski. 

Leading players: Jerzy Radziwilowicz (Mateus 
Birkut), Krystyna Janda (Agnieszka), Tadeusz 
Lomnicki (Jerzy Burski), Michael Tarkowski 
(Wincenty Witek). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate U. 
165 minutes. 


“With a great effort of willpower, I shall 
resist calling Andrzej Wajda’s film a masterpiece, 
but that it is a major work a simpleton with a 
blindfold could tell. The Polish authorities were 
reportedly nervous of the subject (hardly 
surprising, since the subject is the nervousness 
of the authorities about the making of a film) 
but native audiences lapped it up. A film 
student wants to make a documentary about a 
fallen worker-hero of the Fifties. It is to be her 
diploma work, but she finds strategic obstacles 
placed in her path. To her it becomes an 
obsession, albeit a selfish one, to ferret out 
the true story of Birkut, a bricklayer whose 
unquestioning loyalty to Party principles leads 
him into a propagandist trap. Birkut and 
his team undertake a building marathon, laying 
30,000 bricks in a single shift. Their aim is 
honest: to help rebuild their war-scarred home¬ 
land. But the whole event is stage-managed for 
the selective cameras of an ambitious young 
film-maker whose resulting ‘documentary’ 
(which we see in the course of MAN OF 
MARBLE, along with a ‘real’ account of the 
happenings) makes Birkut into a People’s Hero. 
But he falls from grace, becomes involved in a 


show trial, is imprisoned and then showily re¬ 
habilitated in 1956. Thereafter, he fades into 
obscurity. Films within films within films make 
us examine and question the nature of the 
cinema and it is, of course, just as much Wajda’s 
intention that we regard MAN OF MARBLE 
with a healthy suspicion as we watch projectors 
unspooling different versions of the ‘truth’ 


about Birkut’s distorted moment of glory. The 
jigsaw is a complex one and the way Wajda 
prods us to work at it is influenced by 
CITIZEN KANE. But the Rosebud here is not 
the symbol of a man’s lost innocence, but of an 
artist’s eloquent cry for freedom.” 

r 

David CdiSXeMiFilms Illustrated 
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Feb. 24-26,28,29; Mar. 1. 

Director: Stanley Donen. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Larry Gelbart, Sheldon Keller. 
Photography: Chuck Kosher (first part), 

Bruce Surtees (second part). 

Music: Ralph Bums. 

Choreography: Michael Kidd. 

Leading players: George C. Scott {Gloves 
Malloy/Spats Baxter), Irish Van Devere {Betsy 
McGuire/Isobel Stuart), Barbara Harris {Trixie 
Lane), Red Buttons {Peanuts/Jinks Murphy), 
Eli Wallach {Vince Marlowe/Pop), Art Carney 
{Dr. Blaine/Dr. Bowers), George Bums 
{Presenter). 

Black and white (first part)/Colour (second 
part). Certificate A. 106 minutes. 

“Stanley Donen directed this cinematic 
two-hander, in which a brace of spoof- 
Hollywood stories are yoked together offering 
a Siamese-twin version of the old ‘double¬ 
feature’ programme. 

“For the second and better of the two 
stories Donen, veteran director of ON THE 
TOWN and SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN, has gone 
back to his roots in the post-war Hollywood 
musical and produced an all-colour pastiche - 
arch and brilliant in roughly equal proportions 
- in which George C. Scott, Irish Van Devere, 
Red Buttons, Eli Wallach and others go through 
their song-and-dance paces. Preceding this is 
an equally affectionate Hollywood mickey- 
take, shot in black and white and called 
‘Dynamite Hands’, which reaches back to the 
Warner Brothers poverty-row movies of the 
Forties in its rags-to-riches story of a young 
boxer. 

‘The same stars recur in both films. Scott 
doubles as boxing manager and theatre 
impressario. Miss Van Devere (in real life Mrs. 
Scott) doubles as boxer’s girlfriend and 
temperamental singing star, and Buttons and 
Wallach offer twofold studies in, respectively, 
sweet-natured energy and oleaginous villainy! 

“Confused? You won’t be after seeing the 
film. Once you have grasped the gimmick, 
there is no overabundance of artistic 
complexity, a not-too-deterrent quantity of 
winsomeness and a surprising amount of 
sheer charm. MOVIE MOVIE may be froth, 
but it is high-calibre froth: especially in the 
musical section. If you want to know why 
many film critics - not least this one - bow 
down in humble worship before Stanley 
Donen’s Fifties MGM musicals as the highest 
examples of their genre, look at his expertise 
here. With the twofold handicap of a daft story 
and a non-too-musical star cast, Donen cuts 
some dazzling visual and rhythmic capers. 
Modern musical directors, please watch, learn 
and inwardly digest. Others among you, please 
see and enjoy.’’ 

Nigel Andrews/THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 



























HENR Y JAMES AND THE CINEMA 


One of the acknowledged masters of fiction, 
Henry James was born in New York in 1843. 
He began writing novels in the 1870s, moving 
to Europe in 1875 and then, from 1883, took 
up permanent residence in England, living in 
London for twenty years before moving to 
Rye, on the Sussex coast, where he died in 
1916. Some of his most famous novels include 
The Europeans (1878), The Portrait of a Lady 
(1881), Washington Square (1884), The Spoils 
of Poynton (1897), What Maisie Knew (1897), 
The Turn of the Screw (1898), The Aspem 
Papers (1898), The Wings of the Dove (1902), 
The Ambassadors (1903) and The Golden Bowl 
(1904). 

Conrad once called James the “historian of 
fine consciences” and the description is apt. 
James is the supreme analyst of sophisticated 
sensibilities. The excitement of his work is 
not in physical incident nor in racy plots but 
the process by which a sensitive mind slowly 
uncovers, andyses and elucidates all the 
nuances of a complex situation. Intelligence, 
decorum, discrimination, moral sensibility: 
these are the hallmarks of a James novel. For 
some it is aU a little too contrived and cerebral, 
an intricate technique lavished on insubstantial 
content: or as H.G. Wells rudely put it, an 
elephant ju^ling with a pea. But if James 
cannot be viewed as a critic of society in the 
manner of a Dickens, he can be seen as a moral 
critic, an acute perceiver of the war between 
eogism and selflessness, between worldliness 
and innocence, between selfish gratification and 
the dictates of a good conscience. 

The problem for the film-maker is one of 
translating this into visual terms. The difficulty 
and yet the temptation of filming James stem 
from his combination of analysis and dramatis¬ 
ation. It would probably be impossible to 
render visually Isabel Archer’s wonderful 
internal monologue in The Portrait of a Lady 
where her darkest fears about her marriage 
to Gilbert Osmond are laid bare; and yet the 


moment when she interrupts Osmond in con¬ 
versation with another woman and some¬ 
thing in their posture tells her the truth about 
their relationship is exquisitely pictorial. The 
tortuous style of The Ambassadors would be 
hard to approximate visually (though a recent 
television adaptation did well) but again the 
crucial event in the novel is an act of seeing: 
the moment when the American hero glimpses 
two people in a boat on the river and suddenly 
sees that two people he has idealised are having 
a squalid affair. The effectiveness of the 
moment is entirely due to the skilful selection 
of point of view and angle of vision. 

In fact, the cinema’s response to Henry 
James has not been dishonourable. Inevitably 
it has been drawn to the early work, with its 
strong narrative outlines and detailed character¬ 
isation, rather than the more highly wrought 
and symbolic later novels. Two films (THE 
HEIRESS, THE INNOCENTS) have drawn 
heavily on theatrical adaptations of the novels 
rather than directly on the novels themselves. 
(One of the ironies of James’s career was that, 
dthough his own career as a playwright was 
disastrous, his novels have been adapted very 
successfully for the stage.) There have been 
adjustments in dramatic scale to compensate 
for the absence of spectacle and big climaxes 
in James: both THE HEIRESS and THE 
EUROPEANS have skilful dance sequences 
that enlarge and elaborate on the original. 
There have been adjustments of period and 
setting and the odd and intriguing eccentricity 
(THE LOST MOMENT, DAISY MILLER). 
Largely, the attempt to do justice to his novels 
has resulted in a number of interesting films, 
as one would expect from a body of work that 
has attracted directors of the calibre of Wyler, 
Truffaut and Ivory. 

Whether anyone has captured on celluloid 
the authentic Jamesian flavour is perhaps 
debatable. James is fascinating not only 
because of the dramatic situations he devises 


but because of his visionary ideas about the 
novel form itself — his conscious endeavour to 
raise its intellectual level and to refine to as 
near perfection as he could its literary 
discourse. For him the novel transcended the 
boundaries of history, philosophy, science and 
was a form of limitless potential — its power of 
suggestion immense, its responsibilities 
awesome. That kind of idealism, with its 
appeal to the connoisseur and its stress on 
artistic sensitivity, would be difficult to apply 
in a ruthlessly commercial world like the filin 
industry. If one looks for Jamesian directors, 
as distinct from directors who have made film 
adaptations of Henry James, one probably 
thinks of people like Eric Rohmer (with his 
moral and stylistic fastidiousness, though 
without James’s current of tension) or Satyajit 
Ray (with his humanism, sense of character, 
and sensitivity to form). If one looks for 
Jamesian films, one thinks of works which 
are analogous to James originals rather than 
strict adaptations - Rivette’s CELINE AND 
JULIE GO BOATING, Ivory’s HULLABALOO 
OVER GEORGIE AND BONNIE’S PICTURES 
(with its similarity of situation to The Aspem 
Papers). If one looks for a Jamesian style, 
which would combine absolute precision of 
form with an infinity of nuance and a sense of 
the pressure of passion, Joseph Losey’s extra¬ 
ordinary direction of THE GO-BETWEEN 
comes to mind. A lot of exciting-sounding 
projects have been mooted in recent years - 
a Franju version of What Maisie Knew, Ivory 
tackling The Portrait of a Lady. But the 
spirit of James will probably remain elusive, 
distilled as it is in a sensibility and style 
essentially attuned to an era before the film 
age. Still, this is a matter of record rather than 
regret: a cinema that has produced its own 
rosebud need not lament the absence of a 
golden bowl. 

NEIL SINYARD. 


THE EUROPEANS 



Apr. 10-12. 

Director: James Ivory. 

Great Britain, 1978. 

Script: Ruth Prawer Jhabvala. Based on the 
novel by Henry James. 

Photography: Larry Pizer. 

Music: Richard Robbins. 

Leading players: Lee Remick {Eugenia)., Robin 
Ellis {Robert Acton)^ Wesley Addy {Mr, Went¬ 
worth), Tim Choate {Clifford Wentworth), 
Eastman Colour. Certificate U. 90 minutes. 

Of all contemporary directors, James Ivory 
is the one who seems closest to the Jamesian 
sensibility. He is an American who has spent 
much of his life abroad (like James), and this 
no doubt accounts for his Jamesian fascination 
with the conflicts which arise between people 
of different cultures, in films such as SHAKES¬ 
PEARE WALLAH and AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A PRINCESS. Like James also. Ivory is 
fascinated by cultures and societies which seem 
at the twilight of their development, grimly 
existing in the present but with their hearts in 
the past and resisting for as long as possible 
a pull towards the future. He is the ideal 
director for THE EUROPEANS, a story set in 
Boston a decade before the American Civil 
War (the novel was written about a decade 
after, in 1878) and dealing with the impact on a 
wealthy American family, the Wentworths, of a 
visit from their sophisticated, attractive and 
fortune-hunting European cousins, Eugenia and 
Felix. 

Although the events of the narrative might 
seem little more than a series of courtesy c^s, 
one is made constantly aware of the importance 
of the issues at stake: the confrontation tests 
the values by which people live. The Europeans 
threaten the stability of the society in which 
they intrude, even whilst providing the vehicle 
for some gentle social comedy. The horror of 
old Mr. Wentworth (the superb Wesley Addy) 


at these European affectations is a major source 
of the film’s amusement, yet also a major 
source of its tension. He only just manages 
to control his displeasure at Felix’s frivolity, 
whose fascination for Wentworth’s impress¬ 
ionable daughters undermines the standards by 
which Wentworth has ordered his life and his 
home. On the other side, the Europeans are 
genuinely attracted by the American innocence, 
making Eugenia, in particular, more aware of 
limitations in herself and of something precious 
in her life which she has lost. In Lee Remick’s 
performance, one senses a poise and style 


precariously suppressing an underlying panic 
and emptiness. 

There is a wonderful moment early on in 
the film when the cousins have all met, and 
Mr. Wentworth says, gravely, “You have conic 
very far”. The remark stops Eugenia moment¬ 
arily in her flight of strenuous graciousness and, 
unaccountably, almost reduces her to tears. 
Is she acting for sympathy? Momentarily, iti 
Lee Remick’s face, we sense a sudden con¬ 
fusion: gratutude that she might at last iiavc 
landed in a haven of rest; but also a chilling 
awareness of the unintended irony of Mr. 
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Wentworth’s remark — of what a disappoint¬ 
ing journey her life has actually been. At a 
moment like this, where Eugenia might already 
sense her future failure, we have a hint of what 
James might have meant when he referred 
surprisingly to his “imagination of disaster” 
and his vision of life as “ferocious and cruel”. 

The tension in the film is probably felt most 
acutely in the relationship which develops 
between Eugenia and Robert Acton. Acton 
(finely played by Robin Ellis) is an admirable 
figure who is nevertheless always in danger of 
putting humanity on a pedestal. The soft- 
focus imaginings he has of Eugenia are very 
appropriate here, as is his exquisite gift for her: 
a jade ornament evoking his remote idealised 
image of Eugenia and a gift which is eventually 
to go to his sister when Acton discovers that 
Eugenia has a flaw. An incident of subdued 


farce is enough to knock Acton’s ideals awry 
and upset the relationship sufficiently to ensure 
that its fragile balance can never quite be 
restored. 

Eugenia has potential but her bitter 
experience of life has encrusted her with a 
self-protective veneer of cynicism which, in this 
case, is to deny her what she wants. (This is 
unlike her more superficial brother who winds 
up with everything.) There is a finely sustained 
and acutely uncomfortable party scene, where 
her gushing affectation, to some extent 
prompted by the cruelty of Acton’s sister, 
presents a false picture of her to the others 
which can never entirely be eradicated. 
Nevertheless, even under the most massive 
blows of fortune and emotional disillusion¬ 
ment, she has a resilience which enables her 
to retain a sense of self-esteem - always one of 


the most attractive aspects of both Ivory’s 
and James’s view of character. 

The photography is very skilful, almost 
oppressively autumnal as if taking its tones not 
from the young lovers but from Eugenia and 
the fading world of Mr. Wentworth. The finest 
kind of calculation has gone into the character¬ 
isation, conveyed as much in looks and gestures 
as well as anything spoken; and into the way 
the places carry accretions of character detail; 
and into the exemplary acting from all the cast. 
The fact that the film’s virtues are unemphatic 
should not blind a viewer to their distinction. 
“Ultimately neither better nor worse than the 
average BBC serial” was International Film 
Guide *s dismissive comment - we should be so 
lucky. 

NEIL SINYARD. 


HULLABALOO 


HULLABALOO OVER GEORGIE AND BONNIEPICTURES 



Apr. 23. 

Director: James Ivory. Great Britain/India, 
1978. 

Script: Ruth Prawer Jhabvala. 

Photography: Walter Lassally. 

Music: Vic Flick. 

Leading players: Peggy Ashcroft (Lady Gwyneth 
McLaren Pugh/Lady G), Larry Pine (Clark 
Haven), Saeed Jaffrey (Shri Narain), Victor 
Banerjee (The Maharajah of Tasveer, known as 
Georgie), Aparna Sen (The Maharani of 
Timarpur, known as Bonnie). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. 83 minutes. 
16 mm. 


“Describing the genesis of The Aspern 
Papers - and what better reference point for 
James Ivory’s latest film? - Henry James 
fondly recalled ‘the air of the old time Italy’ 
that invested a story he had heard about Mary 
Shelley’s long-lived half-sister Jane Clairmont 
and the ardent American Shelleyite who 
became her lodger in the forlorn hope that her 
estate might perhaps yield some priceless 


died from an excess of happiness.’ 

literary documents. ‘I delight,’ he noted, ‘in a 

palpable imaginable visitable past.’ 

“Palpable indeed, the past in HULLABALOO 
OVER GEORGIE AND BONNIE’S PICTURES 
that comes treading on the heels of Lady 
Gwyneth McLaren Pugh (Peggy Ashcroft), the 
envoy of impeccably exalted Anglo-Indian 
credentials who has come to rescue the 
Maharajah’s collection of miniatures and to 
entrust them to the safer keeping of a British 
museum. Imaginable, too, as Lady G. assumes 
command by hereditary right, misappropriating 
the Maharajah’s personal bathroom, chuckling 
over the social absurdity whereby he and his 
sister still answer to the names of Georgie and 
Bonnie imposed by a Scottish nanny, and 
serenely impervious to any possibility of 
dropped bricks (‘Everyone likes the 
Maharajah. . . of course, some of them gave 
trouble’). And finally visited, as Lady G con¬ 
jures from the 20s the ghost of a pretty and 
rather dashing young flapper who danced 
ecstatically through the Indian night before 
being found mysteriously dead in the purdah 
car the next morning. ‘One likes to think she 


THE GREENROOM 


“Still no stoically haunting India, if onl> 
from its English cemeteries, this ghost of the 
British Raj has to combat the spectral presence 
of the future as another, and substantially 
dollar-backed, bid for the miniatures come? 
from Clark Haven (Larry Pine), American 
private collector 2 ind heir to a peach canning 
fortune. Unlike Lady G, Haven is hesitant 
polite, and more than a little disapproving ol 
a country where towel rails come apart in the 
hand, toilets that flush are an unexpected 
bonus, and the smells and the people can only 
be tolerated because he will go anywhere to 
track down rare treasures. 

“Meanwhile, India herself remains neutral 
and enigmatic, ever-watchful for the main 
chance. The Maharajah (Victor Banerjee), a 
keen amateur photographer dreaming of 
modifying his playboy image by turning 
professional, has no interest in the miniatures 
that lie forgotten under dusty wrappings in a 
room guarded like Aladdin’s cave by a huge 
and mute genie, aside from a vague feeling that 
they ought to remain in India. His sister Bonnie 
(Asp^na Sen), brooding over a loveless 
marriage to a fanatical sportsman, is determined 
that they shall be sold to finance a quest for the 
mysterious something that is lacking from her 
life. And Sri Narain (Saeed Jaffrey), curator of 
this precious Tasveer Collection but operating 
as a picture dealer on the side, plays every¬ 
body’s game with a smooth self-effacement that 
suggests a private ace in the hole somewhere. . . 

“The real delight of HULLABALOO (stun¬ 
ningly well acted by the entire cast, it was 
made, amazingly, in four weeks for £100,000 as 
a joint enterprise with London Weekend Tele¬ 
vision, on whose South Bank Show it was first 
screened) is that its meaning is defined, in the 
Jamesian manner, by a series of reverberations 
that say everything while seemingly saying 
nothing. The fact, for instance, that the first 
time we see the exquisite miniatures (many 
borrowed from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and telling a story that reflects a 
mirror im^e of the one in the film), they are 
accompanied by a dryly academic commen¬ 
tary from Haven that drains the Indian life 
away in a flow of Western scholarship. The 
second time, when it has been acknowledged 
that the miniatures are where they should 
remain as part of India, they are allowed to 
speak for themselves within a hush of 
contenment. . .” 

Tom Wln^lSight and Sound (Autumn 1978) 


Based on Henry James’s 'The Altar of the 
Dead'\ this film is one of Truffaut’s strangest 
and most impressive works. It deals with its 
hero’s obsession with the memory of his dead 
wife, which becomes an immersion in the 
rituals of death itself and a desire to preserve 
the memory of his dead friends by dedicating 
a chapel to their honour. In the story, James 
comments on the character: “He had perhaps 
not more losses than most men, but he had 
counted his losses more: he hadn’t seen death 


more closely, but had in a manner felt it 
more deeply ...” 

Like many of James’s heroes, the man is a 
spectator of life, wounded by life’s cruelty and 
sickened by the impermanence and instability 
of human relationships. After a remarkable 
opening sequence in the film, when he supports 
his friend’s ‘undignified’ grief at the death of 
his wife against the pious platitudes of the 
clergy, he is deeply distressed to find later that 
his friend has remarried. The hero’s idealism 


makes for an uncomfortable moral inflexibility. 
His intensity makes him overlook until too late 
the attentions of a girl (Nathalie Baye) who is 
devoted to him. His moral fastitiousness 
ultimately drains him of all life. The part is 
played in an appropriately stiff and intense 
manner by Truffaut himself. 

If the tone of the film seems uncharacter¬ 
istically morbid for Truffaut, nevertheless there 
are certain preoccupations which can be traced 
to his other work. He has always been fascin- 
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ated by obsessive love which drives people 
into peculiar excesses of behaviour - from 
JULES ET JIM to THE STORY OF ADELE H. 
The ‘worshipping’ attitude to woman, 
prominent in the Antoine Doinel films, is here 
taken to an extreme of discomfort and 
claustrophobia. 

The style too takes on a particularly 
personal colour, with a plot that has echoes 
of Hitchcock’s VERTIGO (the absorption with 
death and the preservation of a dead girl’s 
memory) and a terse manner that recalls 
Bresson: both considerable influences on 
Truffaut. The personal note breaks out over¬ 
whelmingly in the film’s central sequence, 
when Julian allows the girl into the chapel 
to pwticipate with him in the ‘consecration’ 
of his dead friends. The pictures we see are 
those of men who have helped form Truffaut’s 
own artistic sensibility - James, Proust, Oscar 
Wilde, Cocteau: even Oskar Werner and Maurice 
Jaubert. It is both a tribute to the way in 
which the cinema has allowed Truffaut to 
preseiwe his own artistic ‘friends’ and treasures; 
and, in its sense of claustrophobia, a suggestion 
of how his own cinematic and literary 
obsessions might haves stifled his capacity for 
‘life’. 

One addition to the James original is the 
inclusion of the relationship between Julian 
and his housekeeper’s young boy, who has a 
severe speech impediment. As Richard Roud 
has pointed out, the scenes between them 
recall L‘ENFANT SAUVAGE, and the child 
seems to represent a positive force in the film 
but a force whose positive gestures are 
restricted and difficult, a foreboding of the 
problematical future awaiting the generation 
emerging from the scars of World War I. 

This brings us to the second major change 
from the original: Truffaut’s updating of the 
material to the period after the First World 
War. Here it would be worth quoting Henry 
James’s own despairing outburst at the out¬ 
break of the War”. The plunge of civilisation 
into this abyss of blood and darkness”, he said, 
“is a thing that so gives away the whole age 
during which we have supposed to be, with 
whatever abatement, gradually bettering, that 
to have to take it all now for what the 
treacherous years were all the while really 
making for and meaning is too tragic for any 
words.” For James, the War was a terrible 
denial of what the Nineteenth Century had 
stood for and a terrible premonition of what 
the Twentieth Century was in for. Truffaut’s 
use of this period gives the film a more 


modernist sensibility than the James original. 
His examination of a hero who has seen Death 
at first hand through his experience in the war, 
who has felt the horror of the modern age, 
links THE GREEN ROOM with the death- 
ridden culture of the twentieth century - from 
T.S. Eliot to Beckett, from Virginia Woolf to 
Sylvia Plath. It might even be most appropriate 
to approach THE GREEN ROOM not as filmed 
James but as a cinematic sequel to Alain 
Fournier’s great 1913 novel, Le Grand 
Meaulnes, a work of romance and death whose 
air of lost pastoral and nightmarish forebodings 
seem almost to prophesy the coming holocaust. 
The hero Meaulnes is also to lose his wife and 
is to have a dream of a green room, a dream 
which seems close to nightmare and loss. 
“Chilled to the marrow, he recalled a dream, or 
rather a vision . . . he was in a long green apart¬ 
ment with curtains the colour of foUage ...” 

The reader will have gathered that the film 


does not represent Truffaut at his most 
immediately engaging, though it is perhaps 
unfair for critics to attack a film about death 
for lacking dramatic energy. Perhaps the film 
is ambiguous in its attitude to the hero: we are 
meant to see his death-in-life attitude critically, 
but we seem also to be encouraged to believe 
that his sensibility is somehow finer than that 
of the other characters. How sincere is 
Truffaut in this uncharacteristic wallow in 
emotional gloom? Still, the photography is 
exquisite, the acting fine and the severity of 
Me film courageous: it has many beautiful 
noments. Perhaps we need the exhilaration as 
well as the bleakness to get the full measure 
of Truffaut’s complex artistry, but nobody 
could accuse THE GREEN R()OM of being 
frivolous. 


NEIL SINYARD. 


CELINE AND JULIE GO BOA TING 


Apr. 6. 

Director: Jacques Rivette. France, 1974. 

Script: Eduardo de Gregorio, Juliet Berto. 
The film-within-the-film suggested by two 
stories by Henry James. 

Photography: Jacques Renard. 

Music: Jean-Marie Senia. 

Leading players: Juliet Berto (Celine), 
Dominique Labourier (Julie), BuUe Ogier 
(Camille), Marie-France Pisier (Sophie), Barbet 
Schroeder (Olivier). 

Eastman colour. Certificate A A. English 
subtitles. 192 minutes. 

“CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING is not 
itself based on a James story. It is a loose and 
funny film, very long, with dialogue created in 
part spontaneously by the actresses, Juliet 
Berto and Dominique Labourier, who play the 
main roles. It is the story, unusual in itself 
considering the sexism of recent popular films, 
of two women having an adventure. They visit, 
one at a time, a mysterious house, but are later 
unable to recall what happens there until they 
chew a mysterious lozenge. The candy enables 
them to project for one another certain scenes 
in which they in turn play the role of space 
nurse to a child who is subsequently murdered, 
but the scenes they see are fragmented and 
make no sense. The girls become obsessed by 
the mystery and return to the house day after 
day in ordei to relive the experience for one 
another each night and to discover the 
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correct sequence of the scenes. The girls them- 
selVes become interchangeable and finally 
manage to enter the house together and- to 
understand - although we never entirely do - 
what is going on. 

“The story within the story, that is, the sum 
of the events evoked from the girls’ memories, 
is a highly stylized version of James’ The 
Other House, a novella about two space women 
competing for the love of a widower who had 
made a deathbed promise to his late wife that 


he would never marry while their child was 
alive. Rivette’s version is virtually a parody; the 
characters drift about ghoulishly, highly made 
up, intentionally unreal. Details as well as some 
of the dialogue were, according to the director, 
borrowed from other James tales, but there is 
no attempt to deal with anything but the melo¬ 
dramatic surface of the story. What does seem 
to come from James is the idea of characters, 
provoked by curiosity, entering another time or 
place and being caught there, fascinated by a 
life they can watch but cannot understand. .. 


DAISY MILLER 



Mar. 30. 

Director: Peter Bogdanovich. U.S.A., 1974. 
Script: Frederick Raphael. Based on the story 
by Henry James. 

Photography: Alberto Spagnoli. 

Music: from the works of J.S. Bach, WA. 
Mozart, G. Verdi. 


Leading players: Cybil Shepherd (Annie P. 
“Daisy" Miller), Barry Brown (Frederick 
Winterbourne), Cloris Leachman (Mrs. Ezra 
B. Miller), Mildred Natwick (Mrs. Costello). 
Technicolor. Certificate U. 92 minutes. 

“Peter Bogdanovich’s attitude toward his 
source might best be called irreverent. The 


THE INNOCENTS 


“In a sense, CELINE ET JULIE is, like all 
satisfactory adaptations, an exercise in literary 
criticism. The creatures of the inner story are 
automatons; they recite speeches and interact 
in a closed and lifeless world. The girls bring to 
the other house their energy, their humour,, 
their separate and combined perspectives. It' 
is only their consciousness that gives it life. 
Perhaps this is what Rivette meant by a 
‘diagonal’ approach to Henry James. . 

(Jean K^Xon!Literature Film Quarterly) 


director claims to have felt no obligation to be 
faithful to the ‘sketchy’ story he adapted and 
apparently set out to make an historical film as 
he had made a Fifties film, a Thirties comedy 
film, a musical, and so forth, to display the 
talents of his company of actors. In the light of 
this, it is surprising to see how close to the 
original the movie really is. The dialogue is a 
literal adaptation of that in the story - it is 
hard to find many lines that have been omitted 
or changed - and the action is on the whole 
accurately reproduced as well. The movie is 
handsome and generally amusing. For the 
reader of James, the only thing that is missing 
is the essential quality, the Jamesian ambiance: 
that is the sense of moral concern strong 
enough to make the audience care about what 
happens to the characters on the screen and a 
pervasive ambiguity that might prevent our 
judgements about these characters from being 
predictable and automatic. 

“Bogdanovich may feel that the traditional 
movie audience does not care for ambiguity or 
social complexity. His DAISY MILLER, despite 
its apparent faithfulness to the source, is not so 
much an adaptation of the James story as a 
Sixties movie — a daughter of THE 
GRADUATE in fancy dress. The director 
moves the audience’s attention away from the 
web of social relationships that isolate and 
define the expatriates - James’ subject — 
towards the girl herself and weakens the sense 
of moral confusion that gives the story value. . . 
The shift in values should not surprise us. As 
George Bluestone points out in Novels Into 
Film, Hollywood has always adapted its 
fictional material to the morality that will 
sell. . .” 


(Jean Ashton/Literature Film Quarterly) 


Apr.9, 11, 12. 

Director: Jack Clayton. 

U.S.A., 1961. 

Script: William ArcMbald, Truman Capote. 

Based on the novel ihe Turn of the Screw 
by Henry James. 

Photography: Freddie Francis. 

Music: Georges Auric. 

Leading players: ^eborah Kerr {thegoverness),, 
Peter Wyngarde {Quint), Megs Jenkins {JesseT), 
Black and white/’Scope. Certificate X. 100 
minutes. 

Henry James’s most famous and accessible 
tale. The Turn of the Screw, which appeared in 
1898, has never lacked for critical inter¬ 
pretation. For some, it is an aUegory of Good 
and Fvil, the virtuous governess fighting to save 
the two young children in her charge from 
being possessed by the demonic spirits of the 
former governess. Miss Jessel, and the evil 
valet. Quint, l or others, it is a study of sexual 
neurosis, in which an unbalanced Victorian 
spinster with a colourful imagination starts 
seeing things, believes that these visions are 
connected with the children and starts behaving 
in such a manic way that ultimately she terrifies 
them to the point of nervous breakdown and 
death. Jack Clayton’s styhsh, imaginative and 
genuinely frightening film version, THE 
INNOCENTS, whilst retaining some of the 
Jamesian ambiguity, leans definitely in the 
direction of the second of the two 


interpretations. 

One would have thought this might pose 
certain visual problems. How could you show 
that the ghosts are figments of the governess’s 
imagination? The ghosts would have to be 
shown if the governess’s state of mind were 
to be understood at all and, once seen, would 
surely convince a spectator of the vahdity of 
her visions. In fact, these ‘appearances’ are 
visually insubstantial in a very satisfying way 
(the first appearance of Quint on a tower 
being particularly eerie in this respect). But 
Clayton’s major visual solution is brilliantly 
simple. He reverses cause and effect by 
showing the governess’s reaction to what she 
sees before we see the thing itself. In this way, 
a close-up of the governess’s horror before the 
visions appear gives the impression that it is 
her own sense of horror that is actually 
producing the visions. 

James tended to dismiss Turn Of The Screw 
as a “mere pot-boiler” but one can read it as a 
trenchant criticism of Victorian values. The 
most interesting thing about the tale is the way 
in which evil is actually defined. One of the 
things which most disturbs the governess about 
Quint’s affair with Miss Jessel is the way it 
offends her sense of social decorum - the 
servant not knowing his place. But mainly it is 
the sexual nature of the relationship and the 
fact that the children might have seen some¬ 
thing that generates from the governess a 
protective attitude towards the children that 
borders on possessiveness. (Certainly in 
Michael Winner’s THE NIGHTCOMERS, the 


relationship between Quint and Miss Jessel is 
a very kinky affair and worth protecting 
anyone from — but this was not Clayton’s 
view for THE INNOCENTS: “I don’t think 
that Quint and Miss Jessel have done anything 
but have a perfectly normal sexual relation¬ 
ship,” he said.) 

So who is terrorising the children — is it 
the ghosts or is it the governess? Clayton’s 
film seems to be less about the honors of evil 
than about the horrors of innocence. The 
children are protected from ‘knowledge’ (by 
Miles’s headmaster, who expels him from 
school for ‘saying things’; by the housekeeper; 
and particularly by the governess) and are 
persecuted and suffocated by these people’s 
destructive puritanism. It is this wnich 
accounts for their strange behaviour, not any 
evil spirits. In this reading the work becomes a 
potent indictment of Victorian sexual 
inhibition and hypocrisy (they are horrified by 
sexuality yet also fascinated by itT 

This is underlined by the characterisation 
of the governess, whose very presence throws 
Nature into disarray and who seems to bedevil 
the chance of anything natural surviving. She 
touches some flowers and they instantly 
collapse; she first sees Flora as an upside- 
down reflection; she hears the sound of a piano 
when the keys are not moving; winds howl, 
thunder crackles, and all animal life in the film 
has a hard time, particularly a hapless tortoise 
called Rupert. Clayton amplifies this hot-house 
of repression with a skilful soundtrack, in 
which Aurie’s music adds mystery, and with 
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some bravura cinematic passages. There is 
a particularly fine scene when the governess is 
wandering the house hearing voices, sounds of 
laughter but unable to find anything. She tugs 
at the doors only to find them locked (an 
implicit image of her sexual repression since 
earlier in the film the image of ‘open doors’ has 
had overtones of sexual licence). Clayton caps 
her frustration and hysteria with an overhead 
shot of her turning back and forth in the 
corridor, unable to find an unlocked door, 
twisting, turning - like a screw. 


The performances of Martin Stephens and 
Pamela Franklin as Miles and Flora are remark¬ 
able, which is no surprise: Clayton has always 
been superb at directing children (THE 
PUMPKIN EATER, OUR MOTHER’S 
HOUSE). It is one of those performances 
that is felt so far from the inside that she seems 
physically to change as the film develops. She 
becomes more and more like Miss Jessel, sitting 
at her place at the desk, wearing black, and, in 
her final scene with Miles, acting out her vision 
of the Quint/Jessel relationship - he bullying, 
she supplicating. 

And the casting of Deborah Kerr is delight¬ 
ful. The film becomes almost parody of THE 
KING AND I. Whenever she feels afraid, instead 
of whistling a happy tune, she takes it out on 
the children. 


NEIL SINYARD. 


THE HEIRESS 



Mar. 30. 

Director: William Wyler. 

UJS.A., 1949. 

Script: Ruth and Augustus Goetz. Based on 
the novel Washington Square by Henry James. 
Photography: Leo Dover. 

Music: Aaron Copland. 

Leading players: Olivia De Havilland 

{Catherine Sloper), Ralph Richardson {Dr. 
Austin Sloper), Montgomery Clift {Morris 
Townsend)^ Miriam Hopkins {Lavinia 
Bennimari). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 115 minutes. 

This film is based not so much on Henry 
James’s novel, Washington Square (written in 
1884) as on the theatrical adaptation of that 
novel by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, entitled 
‘The Heiress”. Consequently one would not 
look to this film for fidelity to the original, 
even though the basic narrative line is kept 
intact: a plain, unsparkling heiress (Olivia de 
Havilland) is courted by a dashing suitor 
(Montgomery Clift) to the chagrin of a 
tyrannical father (Ralph Richardson) who 
suspects the young man is only after his 
daughter’s money. In particular, the endings 
of novel and film are significantly different; 
James’s sense of ironic tragedy displaced by 
Wyler’s sense of tight-lipped triumph. 

Nevertheless, one suspects that what 
attracted the two men to the basic situation 


was very similar: the theme of domestic 
tyranny. James had explored the theme before, 
with painful intensity, in his great novel, 
Portrait of a Lady, and it is a preoccupation 
of numerous Wyler films, which are obsessively 
concerned with marriage and the family and the 
clash of generations. THE HEIRESS shares 
with a later fUm of Wyler, THE BIG 
COUNTRY, the situation of a daughter needing 
to rid herself of the influence of an awesome 
father figure; and the situation of the younger 
generation ultimately rejecting the example of 
an embittered or corrupted parent figure 
runs all the way through Wyler films from 
COME AND GET IT (1936) and THE LITTLE 
FOXES (1941) through THE HEIRESS to his 
most recent film, THE LIBERATION OF L.B. 
JONES (1970). 

Another theme which might have appealed 
to Wyler is that of the passive figure who is 
ultimately forced into an active role (as in THE 
DESPERATE HOURS or THE BIG COUNTRY 
or even BEN-HUR). THE HEIRESS is one of 
Wyler’s most powerful examinations of ‘the 
worm that turns’. In a claustrophic, masculine 
house, in which the sliding doors seem to turn 
the rooms into so many cells, the docile heroine 
is variously buffeted by the rival challenges 
of scientific rationalism (her father), excessive 
romanticism (her aunt) and mercenary 
opportunism (her suitor). She finally makes a 
stand of independence and individuality against 
masculine dominance and control. 


THE LOST MOMENT 


Apr. 27. (unconfirmed) 

Director: Martin Gabel. U.S.A., 1947. 

Script: Leonardo Bercovici. Based on the novel 
The Aspern Papers by Henry James. 
Photography: Hal Mohr. 

Music: Daniele Amfitheatrof. 

Leading players: Robert Cummings (Lewis 
Venable), Susan Hayward (Tina), Agnes 
Moorehead (Juliana Bordereau). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 89 minutes. 

“It was not until ’48 that the movies 
decided they had progressed to a point where 
they could make a really bold stab at Henry 
James. Walter Wanger acquired the rights to one 
of his more popular shorter novels. The Aspern 


Papers, and prepared it for filming. Set in 
Venice, it’s about a young American publisher 
who learns of the existence of letters written by 
a great romantic poet, Jeffrey Aspern, who died 
young; the publisher deliberately courts the 
young girl who is the ward of the woman who 
now owns those poems. It was based on 
memories of Byron and his Venetian inamorata, 
the Contessa Guiccioli. The Venetian viUa 
wreaks its spell, and the publisher falls in love 
with the young ward, Tina, hoping she will get 
him personally to the owner of the unpublished 
love poems. But Tina, a recluse, lives in two 
worlds, and has schizophrenically confused her 
own identity with that of her benefactor, 
Juliana. And then the young man, like the hero 
of LOST HORIZON, discovers that the woman 


Three staircase shots punctuate this 
development of her situation and character: the 
first when she joyously ascends the stairs after 
Towiisend’s declaration of love; the second, 
in abject misery, when she realises the man has 
backed out of his promise of elopement and 
confirmed himself as the fortune hunter her 
father suspected; the third, at the very end, 
when she climbs the stairs ignoring Townsend’s 
frantic pleas at the door. Staircases are a 
Wyler trademark, as are elaborate ball 
sequences (WUTHERING HEIGHTS, THE 
HEIRESS, THE BIG COUNTRY) which never¬ 
theless permit a selection of telling detail - 
in THE HEIRESS, an aerial shot of the heroine 
which emphasises her vulnerability, and the 
ominous flash of black across the screen to 
announce Townsend’s abrupt entry into the 
narrative and into the heroine’s life. 

But the most characteristic feature is the 
outstanding acting. Ralph Richardson has done 
nothing finer on the screen than his Dr. Sloper, 
a performance of chilling rectitude and 
withering irony; Montgomery Clift makes 
Townsend attractive and vulnerable as well as 
simply opportunistic; Olivia de Havilland’s 
subtly developed characterisation deservedly 
won her an Oscar. Aaron Copland’s score 
- another Oscar-winner - is a considerable 
bonus. 


NEIL SINYARD. 


who holds the poems is not a descendant of the 
dead poet’s love, but the beloved herself, now 
aged 105! 

“The movie was not a success. Too much 
was against it. Susan Hayward, although 
capable, was all wrong for Tina, a part that 
cried for Dorothy McGuire (the ideal Jamesian 
heroine). Lewis, the young publisher, as acted 
by Robert Cummings, should have been played 
with fewer vitamins. There was a lovely j^cr- 
formance, however, by Joan Lorring, and an 
exciting one by Agnes Moorehead,^ as the 
grande dame, aged a century plus five. 

DeWitt Films in Review 

















BILLY WILDER 


The Lab mounted an extensive retrospective 
of the films of Billy Wilder during August and 
September of last year. The season was in¬ 
complete because of the unavailability of some 
prints; but the National Film Theatre in 


London subsequently managed to round up 
every film directed by WUder, and we promised 
to show any additional films we could pick up 
as a result of that initiative. In fact, only two 
additional fUms have become available (THE 


MAJOR AND THE MINOR and A FOREIGN 
AFFAIR), but we are also making a second 
attempt here to get STALAG 17 on the screen, 
a print of which failed to turn up last August. 


THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR 


Mar. 30. 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

L.S.A.,1942. 

Script: Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder; suggest¬ 
ed by the play Connie Goes Home by Edward 
Childs Carpenter and the story Sunny Goes 
Home by Fanny Kilbourne. 

Photography: Leo Tover. 

Music: Robert Emmett Dolan. 

Leading players: Ginger Rogers {Susan Apple- 
gate), Ray Milland {Major Philip Kirby), Rita 
Johnson {Pamela Hill), Robert Benchley {Mr. 
Osborne), Diane Lynn {Lucy Hill). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 101 minutes. 

Disguised as a twelve-year’old because she 
cannot afford the adult train fare home, Ginger 
Rogers meets and falls in love with a short¬ 
sighted Army major (Ray Milland) who fails to 
penetrate the deception and treats her like an 
adopted child. “Paramount finally let me 
direct a picture”, said Billy Wilder, explaining 
the genesis of this film. “Everyone expected 
me to make something ‘fancy-schmancy’. Yet 
I made something commercial. I brought back 
the most saleable hunk of celluloid I could - 
THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR”. 

Wilder was being unduly modest. What he 
brought back was one of the best Hollywood 
comedies of the decade. It is clearly a very 
personal work which was to map out some of 
the concerns of his future films - the 
masquerade; the ‘two-faced’ woman; the 
romance between two people of widely differ¬ 
ing ages (as the Major remarks: “Seems I’m 
always off schedule 20 or 30 years”). It has 
one of the finest dance sequences in all of 
Wilder’s work, with a hilarious shot of the girls 
from the neighbouring school who arrive all 
looking like Veronica Lake - “we use them as 
women,” comments a cadet contemptuously. 
There is also a moment towards the end, where 
daughter impersonates mother, which looks 
forward to Wilder’s latest and most sublime 


achievement, FEDORA. 

Far from being overtly commercial, the 
film looks remarkable now for the number of 
creative risks taken and successfully negotiated 
by a novice director. The two main areas of 
comedy in the film, handled with a disarming 
wit and tenderness, are hardly the safest of 
topics for the Hollywood of 1942: the dawning 
romance between an Army major and what he 
believes is a twelve-year old girl; and a satire 
on the “naivete” tof the American military. 

The romance works so well in the film 
because, whatever the questionable nature of 
the situation itself, the two characters are 
basically innocents. Susan has been dis¬ 
illusioned by her failure to make a career for 
herself in New York, culminating in the 
humiliating seduction attempt of Mr. Osborne 
(“Why don’t you get out of that wet coat and 
into a dry martini?”). Her journey.home 
disguised as a child is, to some degree, a 
comment on that failure: she needs to ‘regress’ 
in order to start again. Philip is also an 
innocent rather like the barrister in WITNESS 
FOR THE PROSECUTION with his fallible 
sight and his adult uniform disguising a child¬ 
like inability to see through human duplicity. 
He is unable to counter his fiancee Pamela’s 
dominance over him and her treatment of him 
as a child. Pamela is portrayed as corrupted, as 
a predator, and the film’s hostility towards her 
might represent a conviction of Wilder’s that, in 
this context at least, innocence must survive 
unscathed, for a loss of purity might deflect 
from the clear-cut ideological struggle ahead. 

This concerns the broader context in which 
the action is so insistently placed: America’s 
growing involvement in the War. The most 
important setting in the film is a military 
institute in which adolescent cadets are being 
trained for active service. In that context, 
the success of Susan’s disguise becomes rather 
worrying: the military’s failure to see through 
the deception becomes symptomatic of the 


A FOREIGN AFFAIR 


Apr. 13. 

Director: Billy Wilder 
U.S.A., 1948. 

Script: Charles Brackett, Billy Wilder, Richard 
L. Breen. Based on a story by David Shaw. 
Photography: Charles B. Lang Jr. 

Music: Frederick Hollander. 

Leading players: Jean Arthur {Phoebe Frost), 
Marlene Dietrich {Erika von Schlueton), John 
Lund {Captain John Pringle), Millard Mitchell 
{Colonel Plummer). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 116 minutes. 

A FOREIGN AFFAIR is a black market 
comedy that is made additionally bizarre by 
the potent influences on the basic material of 
those two most unfunny forms, neo-realism and 
film noir, and by Wilder’s indulgence of the 
more astringent side of his personality. His 
blithe delineation of the tawdry behaviour 
of American soldiers in post-war Berlin is both 
shocking and liberating, all the more so when 
the black-marketing and illicit romancings of 
the Americans are accompanied over the sound¬ 


track by a suave rendering of Isn't it Romantic? 

This kind of counterpoint is characteristic 
of Wilder: one thinks of the exuberant humour 
in a prisoner-of-war camp in STALAG 17, or 
the unflagging comic invention against a 
constant backdrop of violence and death in 
SOME LIKE IT HOT. In A FOREIGN 
AFFAIR it has its serious side, since it forces 
an audience to review its stock responses to 
certain Hollywood conventions about screen 
romance and noble American heroes. It is hard 
to think of another American film of the time 
which has the same neo-realist atmosphere of a 
moral malaise that emanates from the 
devastations of war. And if the strategies of 
film noir seem an odd thing to invoke in terms 
of a comedy, consider the way in which the 
romantic relationship between hero and heroine 
is presented in terms of one cornering the 
other, permitting no escape; and the way in 
which the Lund/Dietrich/Arthur triangle in 
FOREIGN AFFAIR resembles that of 
MacMurray/Stanwyck/Robinson in DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY, the culpable hero torn between 
the demands of dangerous sensuality and 


STALAG 17 


Apr. 20 

Director: Billy Wilder. 

U.S.A. 1953. 

Script: Edwin Blum, Billy Wilder. Based on 


the play by Donald Bevan and Edmund 
Trzcinski. 

Photography: Ernest Laszlo. 

Music: Franz Waxman. 

Leading players: William Holden {Sefton), 


same kind of blindness and complacency which 
led to Pearl Harbour and could have tragic 
implications for the youth of the country. 
The consequences of the disguise in THE 
MAJOR AND THE MINOR seem to warn 
Americans against an attitude of mock heroics 
and playfulness. Susan makes Philip grow up 
and accept his responsibilities. 

Perhaps one should be cautious in reading 
these serious implications into a film whose 
basic purpose is romantic comedy. Yet Wilder’s 
repeated emphasis on the equation of romantic 
and military strategy and the powerful 
impression of youth being readied for war 
certainly invite such an interpretation. (One 
should remember too how early Wilder screen¬ 
plays like NINOTCHKA, ARISE MY LOVE 
and HOLD BACK THE DAWN blended 
romance and humour with an urgent political 
message). Wilder recognises the urgent need 
to fight yet laments the loss in human terms: 
the military cadets, whose young lives might 
shortly be tested in combat, are a source of 
sadness as well as humour. Uprooted to 
America, whose citizens will fight to save the 
sinking raft of his beloved Europe, Wilder 
appreciates both the spirit and the sacrifice. 

This goes some way towards explaining the 
poignancy of the film’s closing sequences. It 
is the one unambiguously romantic ending that 
Wilder has contrived on American soil in his 
films, and represents the strong emotional base 
from which Americans went to war. It is an 
idealised vision of America that Wilder would 
resist in later films, so one looks for a successor 
to this most graceful and moving of Forties 
comedies not in Wilder’s work but perhaps in 
William Wyler’s THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES (1946), when the men come home to 
their wives, battered and bruised, and try to 
reconstruct the dream they left behind. 

(Extracted from Journey Down Sunset 
Boulevard: The Films of Billy Wilder, by 
Neil Sinyard and Adrian Turner). 


excessive reason. 

In fact, the film has a complexity of 
material and tone that it cannot always contain, 
and it goes badly off the rails towards the end, 
contriving a hunt for a Nazi which, although 
excitingly enough staged, invites the kind of 
stock response which the rest of the film has 
spent its time avoiding — a most interesting 
work nevertheless, in its stylistic and thematic 
war between romance and realism; in its moral 
fluidity, the way it casts a querulous eye over 
American opportunism and yet understands the 
impossibility of sustaining moral absolutes in 
the disorientating post-war atmosphere; and in 
its evocation of German decadence, fearful 
yet fascinating. There is a towering perform¬ 
ance by Marlene Dietrich and an ultimately 
restrained and moving one from Jean Arthur. 
The exchanges between the two are typically 
bleak and pointed. When Dietrich invites 
Arthur back to her apartment, she cannot 
resist adding caustically: “It’s only a few ruins 
from here”. 

NEIL SINYARD. 


Don Taylor {Dunbar), Robert Strauss {Animal), 
Harvey Lembeck {Harry), Otto Preminger 
{Oberst von Scherbach), Sig Rum an {Johann 
Sebastian Schulz). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 121 minutes. 
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STALAG 17 is probably best approached 
not as a prisoner-of-war film but as an allegory 
of American enterprise. Its hero, J.J. Sefton (a 
superb Oscar-winning performance from 
William Holden) is a captive capitalist whose 
trunk fuU of booty is largely acquired through 
exploiting the misplaced heroics and weak¬ 
nesses of his gullible consumers. At one point 
he even stages a sort of Kentucky Derby for 
rodents, an impudent image of the rat race in 
which all of Wilder’s heroes are involved. 
Beaten up as a traitor, he is converted not into 
a penitent patriot (Andrew Sarris, please note) 
but into a revenge hero who unmasks the real 
Nazi spy in their midst in another strategy of 
ingenious commercial gain. 

The war background is important, of course, 
but Wilder employs it for unusual purposes. 
The camp’s gloomy restrictiveness counter¬ 
points the coarse irresponsibility of the 
characters. It also ensures a society without 
women. The absence of their customary 
humanising influence in Wilder’s world 
generates an atmosphere of grabbiness and 
grubbiness, the men being thrown on their own 
resources and not one of them representing 
fair-minded values. The camp also provides a 
microcosm of the society outside. Sefton has 
no particular antagonism towards anyone in 
the camp until Lieutenant Dunbar arrives, a 
man from a rich Boston family who immed¬ 
iately establishes a split between officers and 
enlisted men and who owes his position to 
money and not to skilful graft like Sefton’s. 
"'Here you’re on your own”, Sefton comments 
icily to him. 

This remark highlights an important theme 
of the film: the tension between individual 
and group morality. Sefton might be selfish 
and alienated but he is also the realist in a 
world of dreamers. When he upbraids the 
Escape Committee for their schoolboy 
heroics, we can see the justice of his attack. 
The group might step forward in righteous 
support of their colleague who has splashed 
the Nazi commander’s boots with mud. But 
they also step forward in righteous mistaken 
anger to beat up a man who is later proved to 
have been framed. The close-up of Sefton’s 


battered face is brilliantly timed by Wilder to 
launch the second part of the film - isolating 
the hero from the group but at the same time 
confirming him in a smouldering misanthropy 
that is to flare into lucrative vengeance. 

STALAG 17 has often been compared with 
Jean Renoir’s classic pacifist film of World War 
One, LA GRANDE ILLUSION (1937), a work 
Wilder much admires. Renoir has Erich von 
Stroheim as a courtly dignified German aristo¬ 
crat recognising with regret that his way of life 
is over. Wilder has Otto Preminger as a movie 
Nazi in the melodramatic tradition who even 
puts on his boots when phoning Berlin so that 
his clicking heels can be heard — obedience to 
a system taken to the absurdest point. Renoir’s 


film celebrates friendship and freedom. 
Wilder’s hero is distinctly contemptuous of his 
fellow prisoners and for a long time has no 
intention of escaping, having turned the camp 
into an efficient betting shop and departing 
finally only when there seems to be better 
odds outside. Neither film is directly 
concerried with war. Renoir presents a 
romantic and beautiful, if slightly confected, 
study of heroism and comradeship. Wilder 
offers abrasive camp comedy, an uproarious 
picture of man’s variety of responses to 
adversity and his infinite capacity for making 
the best (and worst) of a hideous situation. 

NEIL SINYARD. 


EMPIRE OF THE SENSELESS 



Apr. 1. 

Director: Werner Herzog. Luxembourg 1979. 
Script: Harold Pinter; based on the novel by 
Patricia Highsmith. 

Photography: Haskell Wexler, David Hamilton. 
Music: David Toop, Steve Beresford and Ian 
Drury. 

Leading players: Stephane Audran (YokoJ, 
Warren Beatty (The Mayor), Donald Pleasance 
(Pere Dubois), Kendo Nagasaki (the boy). 
Sissy Space (Landlady), Edwin Frith (Robert 
Fredericks). 

Luxscope/Technicolor. Certificate X. 

103 minutes (cut from 148). 

Winner of 1979 Golden Artichoke, San Serriffe 
Film Festival. 

The new film by the great German director 
Herzog represents the apogee of his career and 
a correlative cinematic stylisation relying once 
again on an underlining use of bathos are 
unsurprisingly key elements in this, Herzog’s 
first non-German language film. 

That latter fact alone makes this a quin- 
tessentially new departure for Herzog, yet the 
more observant students of this auteur are 
unlikely to suffer paroxysms given his obviously 
accessible use of narrative using a kind of 
structure self-evident from his uniquely personal 
overview of modern semiological perspectives. 
And given Herzog’s awareness of the pertinence 
of the work of many the key figures of the new 
Japanese Cinema; Toho, Oshima, Hitachi and 
Wakazuma, no one should be surprised at the 
fact that the film’s plot closely parallel’s both 
the style and the content of Oshima’s ‘In the 
Realm of the Senses’. 

“What happens is deceptively simple in a 
film both simultaneously sanguine but with 
a profound humour running through it. A 


young Gastarbeiter (Kendo Nagasaki) in 
Luxembourg falls in love with Yoko 
(Stephane Audran) the beautiful Eurasian 
wife of the local Mayor. During a week stolen 
together in Saaibrucken it is apparent that 
their relationship transcends the sensual, sexist 
role-playing that an uninitiated voyeur might 
expect. Their furious relationship is 
seemingly doomed, and a dazed and completely 
dumb Yoko is found wandering through the 
centre of Strasbourg (a town symbolic, like the 
film of the nexus of several cultures) with her 
lovers’ trousers in her hand, to be rescued by 
the local priest (Donald Pleasance). 

“The soft-focus, demystifying (yet mys¬ 
terious) sequences of flash-back that extrapo¬ 
late the plot to its hyperbolic, transcendental 
closing assymtote are all that we would expect 
from such a master of mise-en-scene. 

“Let me comment if I may on some of the 


less sensitive publicity this masterwork has 
encountered. Although the admittedly ex¬ 
plicit scenes of oral, manual, anal, nasal and 
pedal sex may be at first a little disarming for a 
few cinema-goers, the film is in no way sexual, 
sexist or even sensual. Indeed voyeurs would be 
greatly dissapointed.’’ 

Tom Miner Fight and Sound. 

Editor’s note: 

Unfortunately at the time of going to press we 
had only been able to obtain a Luxscope print 
of the film, cut down from its original 3.25:1 
screen ratio to one of 1.85:1 suitable for 
television broadcasting. The cannabahsation 
regrettably means that parts of the film’s 
action (and a small part of the subtitles) now 
take place off-screen, but such is the directness 
of Herzog’s latest work that few (if any) will 
find it inaccessible. 












mBSiMLATEmGHTAND MA TIN EES 

VALENTINO 



Feb.13,15,16. 

Director: Ken Russell. 

Great Britain, 1977. 

Script: Ken Russell, Mardik Martin. 
Photography: Peter Suschitsky. 

Music: Ferde Grofe, Stanley Black. 

Leading players: Rudolf Nureyev {Rudolph 
Valentino)^ Leslie Caron {Nazimova)^ Michelle 
Phillips {Natasha Rambova), Felicity Kendal 
{June Mathis). 

Colour. Certificate X. 128 minutes. 

“Ken RusseU’s script for VALENTINO 
offers some impudent hostages to fortune. ‘I 
haven’t had much acting experience I’m afraid,’ 
enunciates Rudolf Nureyev as the eponymous 
hero. And later someone else philosophically 
observes ‘He wears a custard pie as weU as the 
next man.’ In fact, Nureyev isn’t at all bad. 
He looks better than he speaks, striding 
haughtily about, Latin and ferocious, mouthing 
courteous endearments to camply star-stricken 
ladies. There’s nothing much wrong with the 
few set speeches he is called upon to deliver: 
an impassioned challenge in defence of his 
manhood for instance, is delivered with just 
that right mixture of wounded machismo and 
show business vanity. He’s at a technical dis¬ 
advantage in face to face verbal duets with a 
procession of gifted actresses (Linda Thorson, 
June Mathis, Leslie Caron and Nicolette 
Marvin) but then since the real Valentino was 
a silent screen actor it is possible to make an 
adjustment of critical allowances for that. And 
the Russian dancer delivers his speeches in 
Italian as if to the manner born. As the script 
has someone asking, in surprise: ‘Whoever heard 
of a dago playing a dago?’ VALENTINO is 
Russell’s latest biographical extravaganza; it 
exposes preoccupations which marked the 
director’s earlier films. The hero is adored and 
degraded, hunted by humiliations perhaps a 
shade beyond the real. The apparently roughly 
accurate scenes of lamentation which marked 
the hero’s death in 1926 fracture into a series 
of memoirs by the women who helped or 
hindered him on his road to fame. There are 
some ripely cinematic and sometimes richly 
funny scenes: Rudy dancing a studiedly insult¬ 
ing tango to put down Fatty Arbuckle and his 
rollicking co-stars; a row with Jesse Lasky 
(Huntz Hall) on the set of a Western on which, 
as a background, men are shot, dragged to the 
scaffold, are rescued, ride off into the sunset, 
and are buried in a poker-faced silent counter¬ 
point to the battle of wills in the foreground. 
It’s a film full of good things: Michelle Phillips 
as the languorously lovely, bullying, super¬ 
stitious and ultimately near insane wife of 
Valentino; an overheated, sadistic scene in 
which the briefly gaoled hero is tormented by 
transvestites, perverts, drunks and bullies in a 
Californian cell; a cruelly entertaining boxing- 
match in which a sick, badly beaten Valentino 
makes a comic-strip comeback to put down a 
bullying newspaperman. Russell would answer 
charges of distortion of history by arguing that 
the distillation of a life into a two hour film 
always involves distortion, and that his blend 
of near-surrealist fantasy says as much about 
the anguish and ecstasy of the artist as any 
faithful rendering of a series of attested events. 
Or, as one of his characters says to a news- 
hound:! ‘You’ve got the story, what do you 


want, the truth?’ In the meantime, Nureyev 
wears the custard pie very well considering, and 
as a bonus dances a pretty duet with Anthony 
Dowell as Nijinsky. The entertainment occas¬ 
ionally wears thin, the questions as to quite 
what this talented director is playing at remain. 
Russell’s script (it was co-written by Mardik 
Martin) as ever leaves itself with the last 


word. During the shooting of THE FOUR 
HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE, Leslie 
Caron alights dramatically like Beatrice from ‘ 
the car and cries, ‘What daring, what i 
symbolism!’ and Michelle Phillips follows, j 
saying ‘What an awful lot of horseshit!’ ” 

Tim Radford/THE GUARDIAN, 4,10.77. 


CAPRICORN ONE 


Feb. 20,22-24. 

Director: Peter Hyams. 

U.S.A., 1977. 

Script: Peter Hyams. 

Photography: Bill Butler. 

Music: Jerry Goldsmith. 

Leading players: Elliott Gould {Robert 

Caulfield)^ James Brolin {Air Force Colonel 
Charles Bra baker), Brenda Vaccaro {Mrs. 
Brubaker), Karen Black {Judy Drinkwater), 


Telly Savalas {Albain). 

Colour/’Scope. Certificate A. 124 minutes. 

“Three U.S. astronauts about to take off 
for Mars are whisked out of their rocket at the 
last moment and secretly helicoptered off to 
a vast hangar-cum-film-studio in the Texas 
desert. A fault in the rocket’s life-supply 
system has jeopardised the mission, or at least 
the human presence therein. With the public 
and the Press none the wiser, the rocket is 


launched. Mars is landed upon and the three 
astronauts broadcast their one-more-break- 
through-for-mankind message from what looks 
like Mars but is in fact a studio-full of desert 
rubble. 

“Enter newspaperman Elliott Gould, who, 
primed with clues from a suspicious employee 
at Mission Control and from the leading 
astronaut’s wife (Brenda Vaccaro), sets out 
intrepidly to unmask all, a one-man Woodward 
and Bernstein . . . 

















“I have never known a Hollywood film hurl 
cliffhangers at one with quite the shameless 
panache of this one. After an awkward 
beginning, with a wobbly trick-photography 
rocket and an overlong expository speech to 
the astronauts by Mission Chief Hal Holbrook, 
the film bounds away into its story like a grey¬ 
hound off the leash. In addition to a rare talent 
for action set-pieces - a sabotaged runaway 
car, a battle between two helicopters and a bi¬ 


plane, writer-director Peter Hyams throws off 
good lines and good characters with a largess 
that suggests he should be imprisoned in 
Hollywood with an indefinite supply of ink and 
paper. 

“The character of the American Vice- 
President (James Karen), and the hints of Vice- 
Presidential connivance in the conspiracy are 
beautifully sly and funny: and so is the cameo 
of ElUott Gould’s fulsomely sarcastic editor 


(David Huddleston), curling his lips and honing 
his epigrams at the latest ‘scoop’ of his over¬ 
grown cub reporter.I And who would dislike a 
movie so confident of itself that it includes two 
bull-in-a-chinashop guest appearances by Karen 
Black (lady journalist) and Telly Savalas (mad¬ 
cap aviator), and survives both unscathed?” 

Nigel Andrews/FINANCIAL TIMES. 


THE BIRDS 


Feb. 27, 29; Mar. 1. 

Director: Alfred Hitchcock. U.S.A., 1963. 
Script: Evan Hunter; based on the story by 
Daphne du Maurier. 

Photography: Robert Burks. 

Leading players: Rod Taylor (Mitch Brenner), 
Tippi Hedren (Melanie Daniels), Jessica Tandy 
(Mrs. Brenner), Suzanne Pleshette (Annie 
Hayworth), Veronica Cartwright (Cathy 
Brenner). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 120 minutes. 

“Hitchcock has never won an Oscar, 
although he is the only living film-maker whose 
films, when they are reissued twenty years after 
their first appearance, are as strong at the box 
office as new films. His last film, THE BIRDS, 
is admittedly not perfect. Rod Taylor and Tippi 
Hedren are imperfectly matched, and the senti¬ 
mental story (as almost always, husband 
hunting) suffers from it. But what an injustice 
there is in the generally bad reception. 1 am so 
disappointed that no critic admired the basic 
premise of the film: ‘Birds attack people.’ I am 


convinced that cinema was invented so that 
such a film could be made. Everyday birds — 
sparrows, seagulls, crows - take to attacking 
ordinary people, the inhabitants of a seacoast 
village. This is an artist’s dream; to carry it 
off requires a lot of art, and you need to be 
the greatest technician in the world. 

“Alfred Hitchcock and his collaborator, 
Evan Hunter (ASPHALT JUNGLE), kept only 
the idea of Daphne du Maurier’s short story: 
seaside birds take to attacking humans, first in 
the countryside, then in the town, at the exits 
of schools, and even in their homes. 

“No film of Hitchcock’s has ever shown a 
more deliberate^ progression: as the action 
unfolds, the birds become blacker and blacker, 
more and more numerous, increasingly evil. 
When they attack people, they prefer to go for 
their eyes. Basically fed up with being captured 
and put in cages - if not eaten - the birds 
behave as if they had decided to reverse the 
roles. 

“Hitchcock thinks that THE BIRDS is his 
most important film. I think so too in a certain 
way — although I’m not sure. Starting with 


such a powerful mold, Hitchcock realised that 
he had to be extremely careful with the plot 
so that it would be more than a pretext to 
connect scenes of bravura or suspense. He 
created a very successful character, a young 
San Francisco woman, sophisticated and 
snobbish, who, in enduring all these bloody 
experiences, discovers simplicity and natural¬ 
ness. 

“THE BIRDS can be considered a special- 
effects film, indeed, but the special effects are 
realistic. In fact, Hitchcock’s mastery of the art 
grows greater with each film and he constantly 
needs to invent new difficulties for himself. He 
has become the ultimate athlete of cinema. 

“In actual fact, Hitchcock is never forgiven 
for making us afraid, dehberately making us 
afraid. I believe, however, that fear is a ‘noble 
emotion’ and that it can also be ‘noble’ to cause 
fear. It is ‘noble’ to admit that one has been 
afraid and has taken pleasure in it. One day, 
only children will possess this nobility.” 

Francois Truffaut: review written in 1963 and 
reprinted in The Films in My Life. 


THE DA Y OF THE LOCUST 


Mar. 5, 7, 8. 


Director: John Schlesinger. 

U.S.A., 1974. 

Script: Waldo Salt. Based on the novel by 
Nathaniel West. 

Photography: Conrad Hall. 

Music: John Barry. 

Leading players: Karen Black (Faye), William 
Atherton (Tod), Donald Sutherland (Homer), 
Burgess Meredith (Harry). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 143 minutes. 

Schlesinger, producer Heilman and screen¬ 
writer Salt join forces for the first time since 
MIDNIGHT COWBOY to bring Nathaniel West’s 
celebrated novel to the screen. Ostensibly a 
sour reflection-turned-indictment of the 
Hollywood dream factory of the 30’s, the book 
was nonetheless a product of a complex love/ 
hate relationship with the place on the part of 
the author, a screenplay writer himself, and 
now Schlesigner has compounded this paradox 
by balancing an obvious affection for the 
period with liberal condemnation of its more 
grotesque elements, culminating in a justly- 
famous apocalyptic scene where bitter dis¬ 
enchantment turns to fascistic violence in front 
of the period’s grand palace of illusionsism, 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. 

Donald Sutherland stars as Homer, a timid 
wreck, and Karen Black as Faye, living out her 
peroxide fantasies to the end. 



THE DEER HUNTER 


Mar. 12,14,15. 

Director: Michael Cimino. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Deric Washburn. 

Photography: Vilmos Zsigmond. 

Music: Stanley Myers. 

Leading players: Robert de Niro {Michael 
Vronsky), John Cazale {Stan *"Sto 5 h""), John 
Savage {Steven), Christopher Walken {Nikanor 
Chevotarevich, known as Nick), Meryl Streep 
{Lynda). 

Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate X. 182 

minutes. 


“THE DEER HUNTER, Hollywood’s first 
epic venture into the vexed territory of the 
Vietnam war, is a film of lacerating and 
astonishing brilliance. It not only evokes and 
defines the special horrors of that war with an 
exactness undreamt of by earlier, smaller 
films on the subject - COMING HOME, GO 
TELL THE SPARTANS - but it builds around 
that historical centre a meditation on all forms 
of dangerous and destructive male ritual, from 
war to gambling and hunting . . . 

“Cimino tells the stoiy of three young men, 
buddies from boyhood in a small Pennsylvania 
minirig town, who are drafted and despatched 
to Vietnam and there run a horrific gauntlet 


of artrocities as prisoners of war. They return 
home — at different times and in different ways 
— to a civilian hfe whose promise and 
perspective have now changed beyond 
recognition . . . 

“Once they have reached Vietnam — almost 
before we, the audience, have adjusted our 
eyes to the new setting - the three men are 
discovered waist-deep in a makeshift open-air 
prison, victims (among several other) of the 
Vietcong. The scene that follows screams from 
the screen: bearing as much relation to a 
specific comment on the Vietnam war as the 
blinding of Gloucester in King Lear bears to 
a specific comment on political sectarianism 

















BLUE COLLAR 


THE ONE AND ONL Y 


Apr. 2,4,5. 

Director: Carl Reiner. 

U.S.A., 1977. 

Script: Steve Gordon. 

Photography: Victor J. Kemper. 

Music: Patrick Williams. 

Leading players: Henry Winkler {Andy 

Schmidt)^ Kim Darby {Mary Crawford). 
Gene Saks {Sydney Seltzer). 

Colour. Certificate A. 98 minutes. 

“Carl Reiner, as OH, GOD! conclusively 
proved, is a comedy director who is prepared 
to try anything. In THE ONE AND ONLY his 
hero has the ostensibly unappealing frailty of 
a monstrous and incorrigible egocentricity. 
As a child in 1938 Ohio, his mother’s admir¬ 
ation first convinces little Andy Schmidt that 
he is the peer of A1 Jolson. At college in the 


early Fifties, his confidence in his gifts and 
promise has grown to proportions that make 
a lot of bother for his friends and contemporar¬ 
ies.. . 

‘The period chosen for the action is the 
early Fifties, because this was the great era 
of television wrestling. Andy, thwarted in his 
Broadway ambitions, finally finds fulfilment 
of all his exhibitionist dreams in the ring, as a 
golden-curled and epicene killer.. . 

“Andy’s egotism is, as I have said, incorrig¬ 
ible. If at the end he is reunited with wife and 
child, it ’s because they have acknowledged 
the neces / to follow him, not that he is any 
less ready >> abandon them in pursuit of his 
dreams, this incorrigibility somewhat limits 
the scope of the film. There is always interest 
in seeing development and discovery in a 
character, but Andy remains a static portrait. 
The compensation is that the writing is very 


in Britain of the Dark Ages. 

“Cimino’s account of the prisoners’ mental 
and physical torture at the hands of a gaggle of 
Vietnamese officers devoted to wagering on 
Russian Roulette - throwing into the river the 
unlucky men who fire the one-buUet-in-six into 
their own heads — has a horror so over-power¬ 
ing that one’s brain and one’s stomach reel in 
unison. The scene is the most harrowing that 
I have ever seen in a movie. How Cimino 
achieved it, without any exceptional quota of 
visible gore of savagery, I find hard to under¬ 
stand ... I cannot remember an American 
that made such a strong impact on first 
viewing, or that left behind it such an enduring, 
haunting impression”. 

Nigel Andrews/FINANCIAL TIMES. 


Mar. 19,21,22. 

Director: Paul Schrader. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Paul Schrader, Leonard Schrader. 
Photography: Bobby Byrne. 

Music: Jack Nitshce, Ry Cooder, Captain 
Beefheart, Lynyrd Skynyrd, Howling Wolf. 
Leading players: Richard Pryor (Zeke Brown), 
Harvey Keitel (Bobby Joe), I^rry Bellaver 
(Eddie Johnson). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 114 minutes. 

“Is BLUE COLLAR the best American movie 
since MEAN STREETS? Certainly, scriptwriter 
Paul Schrader’s first shot at direction has 
enviable things going for it - his own razor- 
sharp script; Jach Nitzsche’s best film work 
since PERFORMANCE; nervy, full-stretch 
performances from Pryor, Keitel and Kotto as 
the three Detroit assembly line buddies who 
decide to rip off their union’s office safe and 
find themselves entrapped by corrupt union 
and underworld business dealing. Schrader 
adriotly grafts serious political analysis on to 
the melodr^atic formulae of the caper-gone- 
wro^ movie to superb effect, screwing the 
tension tighter and tighter from the opening 
scenes of the oppresiveness of work ‘on the 
Hne’ to the (non-) resolution of compromise 
and racial conflict. The dissection of the limits 
of the possibility of inter-racial friendship is 
sheer brilliance, and whether or not the filn 
deserves the label ‘Marxist’, it’s certainly 
tellingly didactic in the wittiest Brechtian sense. 
See it. 

Rod[ McShane/TIME OUT 


funny (though the credited writer, Steve 
Gordon, did not work on OH, GOD! there are 
distinct similarities between the dialogue 
comedy of the two films) and because Henry 
Winkler - armed with a china-toothed Harold 
Lloyd smile - is an attractive fellow with a pat 
and perfectly timed delivery. 

‘The corners of Carl Reiner films are so well 
filled, too, with asides and throwaways and 
eccentrics like the midget wrestler (Herve 
Villechaize) dedicated to proving the mythical 
sexual prowess of his kind; Gene Saks as a 
run-down wrestling promoter preoccupied with 
the disappointments of his offspring (‘Fruit¬ 
cake ... I give him a football and he decorates 
it!); and William Daniels as Andy’s stonily 
irreconcilable father-in-law.” 


David Robinson/THE TIMES. 
















THE BUDDY HOLE Y STOR Y 


Apr. 2,4,5. 


Director: Jeremy Paul Kagan. 

U.S.A., 1977. 

Script: James Carabatsos. 

Photography: Frank Stanley. 

Music: Richard Hazard. 

Leading players: Henry Winkler (Jack Dunne), 
Sally Field (Carol), Harrison Ford (Kenny 
Boyd), Val Avery (bus driver). 

Technicolor. Certificate A A. 113 minutes. 


Jack Dunne (Henry Winkler), a Vietnam 
War veteran, escapes from a psychiatric hospital 
in New York to travel across America in search 
of two war-buddies with whom he hopes to 
set up a worm farm. 


“No doubt because it stars Henry Winkler 
(the egregious rock ‘n’ roller from TV’s Happy 
Days), HEROES rather overdoes the cuteness 
at the start, suggesting that we are in for some 
sort of agit-prop situation comedy as he cheer¬ 
fully creates a protest scandal at a military 
recruiting post and then masquerades as a 
psychiatrist for the amusement of a group 
of crippled veterans. Once out on the road, 
however, the film begins to find its feet in a 
series of very funny but also quietly observant 
scenes which measure the gap between fantasy 
and reality as the returning hero, buoyed up 
by his crazy dream (which involves the breed¬ 
ing of rabbits whose droppings will provide 
a ready-made food supply for the worm farm), 
sows mild havoc wherever he goes by his in¬ 
ability to cope with the details of everyday 
living (taking a seat on a bus, getting a cup of 
coffee from an automatic dispenser). At first 
merely amusing, his air of mingled euphoria 
and helplessness - arousing protective instincts 
in the girl who reluctantly befriends him, and 
authoritarian impulses in the bus driver who 
does his best to get rid of him - darkens 


progressively from harmless whimsy into 
hints of mental imbalance and finally (in his 
alarming confrontation of the muggers) manic 
violence. The suggestion that he is lost some¬ 
where between peace and war, on a road that 
crosses America but still opens on to vistas of 
Vietnam (unnecessarily evoked subjectively in 
the climactic sequence), is brilliantly realised 


in the two strangely moving scenes revealing 
that his two ex-comrades have likewise failed 
to find a satisfactory way back to normal 
living . . . In its middle reaches at least, 
HEROES is the best and least demonstrative 
film to have emerged about Vietnam to date.” 

Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN. 



Apr.9, 11, 12. 

Director: Steve Rash. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Robert Gittler. Based on the book 
Buddy Holly His Life and Music by John 
Coldrosen. 

Photograpliy: Stevan Lamer. 

Music: Joe Renzetti. 

Leading players: Gary Busey (Buddy Holly), 
Don Stroud (Jesse Clarence), Charles Martin 
Smith (Ray Bob Simmons), Conrad Janis (Ross 
Turner). 

Colour. Certificate A. 114 minutes. 


“When the favourite game of the ’70s is 
to look back at earlier decades with smart-ass, 
wise-after-the-event cynicism, (director) Rash 
has opted to tell his story in the style of the 
period it happened. It was 3 February 1959, 
‘the day music died’ as Don McLean called it in 
his reference-laden American Pie, that the 
charter flight carrying Buddy Holly and other 
musicians crashed. The twenty-two year-old 
had been a seminal influence on the music of a 
generation - if not the father of rock ‘n’ roll, 
then certainly a midwife at his birth. His life 
read like the hastily concocted synopsis for one 
of the rock movies that proliferated at the turn 
of the decade and director Rash plays it as 
such: church elders denouncing rock as ‘un- 
Christian and unrAmerican’; Buddy’s group 
stumbling upon its name when the chirping 
of crickets interrupts a recording session in an 
improvised garage-studio; the hit single being 
accidentally released ahead of a formal 
contract. Rash ducks the impending triteness 
when a distinguished session musician listens 
to Buddy’s orchestration and says, ‘Young man, 
do you realise that this is what Beethoven did?’ 
by having the old man add dismissively, ‘of 
course, he was very deaf at the time.’ But the 
core of wisdom in his highly enjoyable film is 


the choice of actors (Don Stroud and Charles 
Martin Smith) to play The Crickets, and the 
decision to allow Busey (more of a lookalike 
for a slimmer Rolf Harris than Buddy Holly), to 
play his own music. Too many biopics fall 
apart when the star moves forward to mime to 
familiar recordings. Busey acts, interprets the 
songs and, though they will not easily be 
confused, the same zeal and enthusiasm 


permeates thern^ There is the side advantage 
(impossible under the old miming system) of 
seeing the artists rehearse, arrive gradually at 
the final reading of a song. The Buddy Holly 
fan who does not respond to the vigour, enthus¬ 
iasm and spontaneity of Rash’s film has missed 
something vital in the music of his idol.” 

David CasteU/FILMS ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE HARDCORE LIFE 


Apr. 16,18,19. 

Director: Paul Schrader. 

U.S.A., 1978- 
Script: Paul Schrader. 

Photography: Michael Chapman. 

Music: Jack Nitzsche. 

Leading players: George C. Scott {Jake Van- 
Dom), Peter Boyle {Andy Mast), Season 
Hubley {Niki), Docel Sargemt {Wes DeJong). 
Metrocolor. Certificate X. 108 minutes. 


“An uneasy retitling (to avoid confusion 
with the Fiona Richmond soft porn!) of Paul 
Schrader’s HARDCORE, a project of troubled 
genesis that has ended up with the cast-iron 
I advantage of George C. Scott as the deeply 
religious family man who finds that his run¬ 
away teenage daughter has taken to appearing 
in pornographic movies. This is Schrader’s 
most impressive work since TAXI DRIVER 
(this time with the writer also occupying the 
director’s chair) and, indeed, Scott’s Jake 
VanDorn has much in common with De Niro’s 
Travis. Both are simple, decent men traumat¬ 
ised and made radical by events that become 
Obsessive and all-consuming. Jake is no Vietvet 
but he is, arguable, his own kind of nut - a 
pillar of the Dutch Reformation Church which, 
on the evidence of the tenets of faith 
synopsised here, makes no concessions to 
teenagers’ burgeoning sexuality. When the 
children board the bus for the conference trip 
from which Jake’s daughter does not return, 
the roll call of Dutch-descended names suggests 
a ghetto rather than a community. Significant¬ 
ly, when the bus pulls away from Rapids Falls, 
there is a spontaneous cheer from the kids. The 
agitated father tries first the police, then a 
private detective (Peter Boyle), before deciding 
to turn vigilante and baptise himself in the 
stagnant waters of California. His pose as a 
porno king (complete with Hawaiian shirt and 
wig) is among the films less persuasive 
chapters, but his acquisition* of an under¬ 
world guide, a girl not much older than his 
daughter, opens the door for a frank debate 
between the two cultures. THE HARDCORE 
LIFE is guilty of over-simplification - that is 
perhaps inevitable when tackling so complex a 
subject - but it is a strong, fervent and deeply 


THE YAKUZA 



moral film that suggests that Schrader the Schrader the writer.’’ 

director may yet emerge as scotching a talent as David CasteU/FILMS ILLUSTRATED. 



Apr. 16,18,19. 

Director: Sidney Pollack. 

UJS.A., 1974. 

Script: Paul Schrader, Robert Towne. 
Photography: Okazaki Kozo, Duke Callaghan. 
Music: Dave Grusin. 

Leading players: Robert Mitchum {Harry 

Kilner), Takakura Ken {Tanaka Ken), Brian 
Keith {George Tanner), Kishi Keiko {Tanaka 
Eiko). 

Technicolor/’Scope. Certificate AA. 112 
minutes. 

The following review appeared in Time Out 
13/6/75. Script-writer Paul Schrader has since 
directed BLUE COLLAR and THE 
HARDCORE LIFE. 

‘THE YAKUZA is writer Paul Schrader’s 
homage to the Japanese gangster movie, which 
until recently has been as rigidly precise as the 
samurai film. For obvious reasons the standard 
plot has been opened out to accommodate 
Robert Mitchum and American support who 
share the screen with Ken Takakura (the No. 1 
star of such pictures) and some attractive 
Japanese locations. Behind an excessively 
wordy script, obligatory twists and double 
crosses, and the celibate stance of the two 
leads, there emerges the familiar and increas¬ 
ingly explicit nostalgic celebration of the 
chivalric male relationships of countless 
American Westerns. The exposition is often 
laughably inscrutable and obligations to both 
Japanese and American audience frequently 


land in the mid-Pacific, but the film succeeds 
in casting its own slow spell: Takakura’s terse, 
spring-coiled performance nicely complements 
Mitchum’s somnolent bulk, and, despite 
falterings in build-up, the formalised violence is 


rivetingly choreographed. The final encounter 
between Takakura and a dozen swordsmen- 
plus shouldn’t be missed’’. 

CHRIS PETIT. 
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West Midlands Arts has now appointed a 
full-time co-ordinator for the fihn making 
equipment currently housed at the Arts Lab. 
The film workshop activities will take forward 
the efforts of Birmingham Film Makers’ 
Co-operative which initiated in the Birming¬ 
ham area ideas and aims directed toward the 
growth and stimulation of local production 
and exhibition of independent film. Active at 
the Arts Lab for five years, the Co-op intro¬ 
duced a regular programme of invited film¬ 
makers (Klaus Wyborny, Jeanette Iljon, 
Malcolm Le Grice, William Raban) exhibition 
of local film work in video (Harry Henderson, 
Saltley Action Centre), of films with an overt 
political intent (Cinema Action, Berwick 
Street collective), and films of historical 
significance to the emergence of an independ¬ 
ent cinema (Dziga Vertov, Walter Ruttmann). 

For a variety of reasons the Co-op at that 
time had to give a priority to the exhibition as 
the main strategy for establishing a critical and 
informal audience for independent films. Now 
with a more settled source of financing the two 
other important areas of production and 
distribution will also be developed and given 
the attention they need. Independent film 
making for its survival requires an equal 
attention to the three practices of production, 
exhibition and distribution; the non-commer¬ 
cial status of such film-making necessitates the 
setting up of a national network of exhibition 
centres and distribution outlets. Without the 
consolidation of those enterprises the risk is 
that the independently financed film will 
remain on the shelf, silent and unremembered. 
To that end the past few years have witnessed 
distribution and exhibition initiatives that co¬ 
ordinate the often diffused and heterogenous 
nature of independent film making: initiatives 
as diverse as the Amber Films distribution 
service handling those films primarily 
concerned with documenting the working class 
of the north east, and the recently formed 
Cow (Cinema of Women), a feminist film 
distribution collective wishing to extend the 
exhibition of feminist films to womens’ 
organisations, trade unions and community 
groups. 

The independent sector came firmly to 
recognition in the late nineteen sixties. Midst 
the cultural and political upheavals, the 
question of struggle over and in ‘cultural 
production’ came to the fore. Dissatisfaction 
with mainstream cinema introduced many film 
workers to the idea of setting up completely 
separate institutions (for example, workshops 
and co-operatives) within which film work of 
a potentially transformative kind could take 
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place. One effect of this increasing awareness 
of the functions of the media, of the ‘con¬ 
sciousness industry’, was the reintroduction 
of long by-passed debates centring on questions 
of ‘realism’, illusionism and the impression of 
reality delivered to viewers by the devices of 
narrative based cinema. Crudely, this has led 
to two distinct schools of thought within 
independent film making, and both see them¬ 
selves as alternatives to the established 
cinematic conventions: firstly, those film 
makers who are concerned with overtly 
political activity, usually making documentary 
films and taking as their subject workers’ 
strikes and occupations, housing campaigns, 
the need for child care provision etc. JOBS 
FOR THE GIRLS (by Sheffield Women’s Film 
Group and shown in last year’s women and film 
season at the Arts Lab) falls within this 


category, its aim being to stimulate discussion 
about career stereotyping and job discrimin¬ 
ation against women. Not only are these film¬ 
makers merely intent to present arguments 
oppositional to those presented by the film 
and T.V. industries, but they furthermore 
work collectively with community and trade 
union organizations to create an alternative 
exhibition practice of screenings with 
discussions. An example of this concern is the 
mobile cinema unit of North East Films which 
has set up new venues in community halls and 
social clubs for films with a local relevance. 
The second school of thought (for example, 
film makers Peter Gidal and Malcolm Le Grice) 
takes as its subject matter the aesthetic aspects 
of film as a process. Concerned with making 
films that question or reject the traditional 
narrative form of cinema these film makers 
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pay attention to the materiality of film, to the 
physical substance and processes that produce 
;the means of representation (the grain and 
texture of film, the projected cone of. light, 
the movement of film through the gate of the 
projector). At a general level such films under¬ 
take to dismantle the cinematic conventions 
and devices that create the effect of illusion 
and are intent to develop a new language* for 
film, thus ushering in the kind of revolution 
in the histoty of the cinema which the Cubists 
introduced into the history of painting before 
the First World War. 

More recently there has been a growing 
interest in a film making practice that pays 
attention to the concerns of these two distinct 
schools of thought and in which questions of 
form and film as film are combined witn an 
explicit pqlitical orientation (for example, the 
recent work by the East Midlands I.FA. 
group, SONG OF THE SHIRT by the Film 
and History Project, TELLING TALES by 
Richard Woolley). 

Such debates^ have formed the hub of the 
independent film sector in the past ten years. 
But it is important to be wary of seeing 
independent film as a uniform activity. The 
crude categories applied here are more complex 
in actuality then there is room here to elaborate 
on, but two examples will point to the diverse 
traditions drawn on. The London Film Makers’ 
Co-operative was set up in 1966 and its 
interests lie very much in retaining a practice 
of the individual ‘artist* film maker and 
preserving an independent climate free from the 
pressures of commercial cinema. Cinema 
Action (established in 1969), however, locates 
itself firmly in the broken tradition of workers* 
film groups dating back to the nineteen thirties 
(The Workers* Film and Photo Leagues^). 
Independent film is therefore a term covering 
a multitude of activities and concerns and 
holding together a variety of initiatives (Film 
Co-operatives, Workshops, distribution net¬ 
works). 

The film workshop, as part of its location 
within the independent sector of film 
production, hopes to organize and carry out the 
following functions: 

1. to provide a film resource centre for the 
communities of Birmingham. 

2. to provide a base for the work of film- 
maldng collectives concerned to engage in 
different aspects of film activity. 

3. to offer course provision for beginners and 
experienced people in different aspects of 
film. 

4. to operate as a centre for groups of film 
makers to meet and develop a dialogue 
between themselves. 

Presently two local film makers are finishing 
films under funding from West Midlands Arts 
Fihn Panel, and will be using the workshop 
equipment in the final editing stages. Brian 
Byrne’s film documents the individual style 
of a Birmingham painter, Mike Skipper, and 
looks closely at the influences that shape his 


art (from canal boat art to Van Gogh). 
MIRROR, MIRROR, ON THE WALL (Yugesh 
Singh) brings to the surface the emotional 
problems faced by young girls living an Indian 
life in an English world. This film takes an 
unusual form in the sense that it is shot entirely 
in one location and features only one person 
(an unmarried working Indian woman in her 
early twenties). The dialogue comprises her 
thoughts and the past conversations that she 
has had with her parents, brother and English 
boyfriend. 

The film workshop facilities include: 

16mm pic sync, with motorised base 
16mm miniola 
16mm portable editors 
16mm Siemens double band projector 
Good lighting equipment. 

Soon there wiQ be additions to the above 
8mm and perhaps video). 

The paradox of independent/workshop film 
making, however, is that the activity is largely 
dependent on public funds. In the backwaters 
of Arts patronage, funded by regional arts 
associations. Arts Council and the British 
Film Institute, much of the independent film 
work takes place away from the profit-return 
pressures of commercial cinema. The 
‘independence* of such film work requires not 
the infrequent interest of the critic or administ¬ 
rator, but the solid support of funding 


institutions. The independent sector should 
not force on individuals the choice of being 
under-financed ‘amateurs* or look-sharp 
prodigies with an eye for the main chance,but 
should provide those with film-making 
expertise and those denied access to education 
or media resources the means to establish the 
independent sector not as a backwater of 
marginalised interest, but as a thriving and 
critical practice. 

To develop an active interest in independ¬ 
ent film the workshop will be setting up in the 
future film making courses; day-schools survey¬ 
ing issues relevant to independent cinema; 
contextualised screenings of the work of film 
workshops and distribution collectives. There 
was a meeting held on February 5 th which 
began to sort out the organisation and role of 
the film workshop and to plan its moves 
forward. Anyone interested in the outcome of 
this meeting please contact Roger Shannon at 
the Arts Lab (tel. 021-359 4192). 


1. See Sylvia Harvey’s pamphlet Independ¬ 
ent Cinema? available free from West 
Midlands Film Officer. 

2. See article on Workers* Film and Photo 
Leagues in the 1930*s in Photography/ 
Politics: One. 



west midlands 


A West Midlands Independent Film 
Association group has now been formed in 
Birmingham. The Independent Film 
Association (established in 1974) is organized 
into a number of regions and linked by a 
national executive committee. Its aims are to 
develop the practice, understanding and know¬ 
ledge of independent film making; to represent 
groups and individuals in independent film and 
video work; to fight for adequate finance for 
independent cinema and the improvement of 
facilities to support it; to provide a forum for 
the discussion and study of independent 
cinema for those who are film makers, distrib¬ 
ution and exhibition workers and for critics 
and educationalists. 

For its first screening. West Midlands I.F.A. 
is presenting a selection of films from the East 
Midlands I.F.A., one of the most active film 
groups in encouraging the growth of regional 
independent film activity. The following films 


will be shown: 

Riproduzione Vietata - Pictures from Florence 
(Roger Hewins 1980). 

“15th century Florence. The wealthy 
Medici family rule the city assembling an elite 
of artists beneath their protection. In three 
episodes the film narrates the story of the life 
of the painter Filippo Lippi, and of his relation¬ 
ship with a young nun,' Lucrezia But. Between 
these episodes the film asks how we view the 
evidence of such historical events. What do the 
paintings mean to us today? Though the media 
of photography and air travel publicity they 
are made readily accessible. We can each 
possess photographic reproductions or view the 
originals themselves. But have these 
technologies aided or altered our understanding 
of the images? Whose authority do the images 
now represent? Is reproduction possible - or is 
‘Riproduzione Vietata*?** 

Roger Hewins was one of the organizers of 










the Birmingham Film makers’ Co-op at the Arts 
Lab, 1975-78. 

Space for Message (Mike Browett, 1978). 

“The structuring of ‘Space for Message’ 
owes much to an anonymous builder, circa 
1900. The entire film was shot inside a 
suburban flat, with only occasional glimpses, 
through windows, of the world outside. 
Initially, this interior space appears as the 
dominant subject and reference is made to the 
way in which perception and appropriation of 
the space is altered by the intervention of the 
camera. At first the people occupying the flat 
are seen only incidentally; later sections are 


centred on this family. Fragments of narrative 
occur but these are discontinuous and are never 
developed.” 

Hollywood (Jon Main and Richard Purslow, 
1979). 

“This film attempts to pose questions about 
selling and consumption particularly in relation 
to American culture by using the following 
three elements: the commercial, disco music 
and the genocide of the American Indian.” 

Loaded/Primed (Jon Main and Richard Purslow 
1979). 

“A film about the complexity of mani¬ 


pulation explored firstly as between the 
audience and the subject. A woman lying in 
a clasically voyeuristic pose being viewed by an 
audience, identified and implicated as such by 
the double meanings set up in the language of 
simple narrative. Secondly, between a man 
producing a film with a woman as its subject 
and, thirdly, between sound and image.” 

Wednesday February 20th, 7.30 p!m., Ikon 
Gallery. 

(Members 50p; Non-members 75p). 

For further details of the IJ^.A. ring Yugesh 
Singh 021429“ 8803 or Roger Shannon 
021-359 4192. 


WOMEN AND FILM: POSITIVE IMAGES? 



The growth of the women’s liberation move¬ 
ment has been of very great importance to film 
and film studies over the past two decades. 
Broadly speaking, its influence has been two¬ 
fold . First, there has been a concern to develop 
radical and feminist critiques of all areas of 
patriarchal capitalist culture; film has been one 
of the specific social, economic and cultural 
products that have been investigated. Second, 
the mainstream film industry (both in the 
USA and in Europe) has become aware of the 
widespread acceptance and support of feminist 
principles, and has not been slow to exploit the 
growing market for ‘women’s films’ (e.g.. 
KLUTE, DIARY OF A MAD HOUSEWIFE, 
ALICE DOESNT LIVE HERE ANYMORE 
etc., etc.), that is to say, films which employ 
women as their protagonists and which attempt 
to explore the ‘female’ sensibihty. Whether 
these films may be considered in any way 
radical or progressive by feminists, or whether 
they may be seen as simply co-opting and 
simultaneously negating the threat posed by 
feminism to patriarchal structures and forms of 
representation is one of the questions that will 
be addressed during the discussion sessions of 
the school. 

The film school is entitled ‘Women in Film 

- Positive Images?’. It will take place over 
three non-consecutive days, and each day will 
be devoted to the viewing and discussion of one 
film, which will represent a particular set of 
films, all of which embody certain assumptions 
commonly made about the representations 
of women in film: these are, respectively, 
European ‘Art’ movies, Hollywood films of the 
Forties, and the current wave of American 
‘women’s films’. The popular assumptions 
made about them, which link the three sets of 
film together, is that they all contain positive 
or progressive representations of women. One 
of the objects of the discussion groups will be 
to determine if this is indeed so; and if so, how 

- or if not, how not. Three films will be 

shown: Bergman’s SCENES FROM A 


TO HAvVE. ^NO HAVE. NOT. 

MARRIAGE, Hawks’ TO HAVE AND HAVE 
NOT, and Mazursky’s AN UNMARRIED 
WOMAN. The screening of each film will be 
preceded by a brief introductory presentation 
by, respectively, Deborah Thomas, Marion 
Doyen, and Charlotte Brunsdon and Jane 
Clarke. These will be followed by discussion 
groups and reports back in the early evening. 


BrieHy it is intended that the presentations 
and the discussions will be in the following 
areas: 

1. SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE (February 
17): in this we will examine the European ‘Art 
film’. Bergman has a distinctive authorial 
presence in his work; he is also renowned as a 
director whose work contains good parts for 
women. Deborah Thomas will be discussing 
the connection of the self-conscious ‘Art film’ 
and popular forms - most notably that of 
the soap opera, which contains a dearth of plot 
and a wealth of incident. The film is also 
linked in terms of plot to AN UNMARRIED 
WOMAN in that both deal with the separation 
or divorce of married people. 

2. TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT (March 9): 
in this session Marion Doyen will examine the 
role of the ‘strong woman’ and the female star 
in the films of the Forties. It has been argued 
of Hawks’ films that their placing in terms of 
plot and narrative structure in a time ‘outside 
history’ has rendered meaningless their 
representations of women as strong and 
independent. In this session, it is hoped, we 
will discuss women in history and women in 
eternity. 

3. AN UNMARRIED WOMAN (March 23): 
in the last session Charlotte Brunsdon and Jane 
Clarke will examine the present-day ‘t'eminist’ 
Hollywood films: this will tie in with the first 
two films. There will be an attempt to 
evaluate and understand changing representat¬ 
ions of women in the cinema in the light of the 
present spate of films featuring female 
protagonists. In this film the themes of the 
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‘strong woman’ and the woman in relation to 
the social institution of marriage are linked. 

The school has been set up under the 
auspices of West Midlands Arts. It is intended 
for a largely non-academic audience; we hope 
that women’s groups, individual women and 
people not specifically connected with film 
studies will attend, and for this reason the 
sessions will all take place on Sundays from 
February to April. There will be a creche 
available for those members with children 
The cost of attending the school will be £3 
for the three sessions, or £1.50 for individual 
sessions. Although it will not be essential to 
book in advance, it would be helpful if people 
who intend to use the creche facilities could 
inform the Arts Lab. Each session will start 
at 10.00 a.m. 

MARION DOYEN. 


Mar. 8. IZ GO NOON 
HEAD 

Director: Bob Rafelson. 

U.S.A., 1968. 

Script: Bob Rafelson, Jack Nicholson. 
Photography: Michel Hugo. 

Music: Ken Thorne. 

Leading players: The Monkees, Annette 
Funicello, Frank Zappa, Victor Mature. 

Colour. Certificate A. 85 minutes. 

“HEAD was assumed to be an exploitation 
film, but in fact it was not that at all. It opened 
metaphoricaUy with the Monkees committing 
suicide, it was a complete exposure of my 
relationship to the Monkees. It made no money, 
coming at some time after the Monkees’ 
popularity had begun to decline; hardly anyone 
saw it, and those who did were mostly mystified 
by it. Since then, it has become something of a 


cult film on campus and in France. 

“Of course HEAD is an utterly and totally 
fragmented film. Among other reasons for 
making it was that I thought I would never get 
to make another movie, so I might as well make 
fifty to start out with and put them all in the 
same feature. In that I was in a sense emulating 
or satirising the styles of various American 
pictures. There’s a GOLDEN BOY episode, a 
desert episode, a harem dance number; the 
French immediately picked up the scene where 
Davy Jones dances in white on a black set and 
in black on a white set, and I intercut the two, 
as being a tribute to Vincente Minelli. They’ve 
traced every one of these things, sometimes 
incorrectly, and certainly without being aided 
and abetted by my original purpose at all. But 
none the less there was this kind of history of 
the American movies in there as well. One of 
the curious things is that the Beatles and the 
Stones and other rock groups regard HEAD as 
being a minor triumph because it’s the story of 


their lives as well - of the manipulation of rock 
stars. After all, the Monkees wind up playing 
dandruff in Victor Mautre’s hair, which was my 
way of suggesting that this was all one giant 
hype - which the Monkees in fact were - and 
of revealing it to the public. And they all 
recognise this as their own story.” 

SIGHT AND SOUND interview with Bob 
Rafelson, Autumn 1976. 
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B’HAMFEDERA TION OF FILM SOCIETIES EVENT 


CAMERA BUFF 
April 27 

Director: Krzysztof Kieslowski. Poland, 1979. 
Script: Krzysztof Kieslowski, Jerzy Stuhr. 
Photography: Jacek Pitrycki. 

Music: Krzysztof Knittel. 

Leading players: Jerzy Stuhr, Malgorzata, Ewa 
Pokas, Stefan Czyzewski, Jerzy Nowak. 

Colour. English subtitles. 112 minutes. Club. 

“The central character, a young married 
factory worker, buys a movie camera, originally 
just to record his newly born child. On 


discovering this, his works manager orders him 
to film the achievements of the factory as part 
of its annual celebrations. Being both amateur 
and over-enthusiastic, he sets about recording 
everything that moves, from pigeons to the 
manager visiting the loo. When he and his film 
are ‘discovered’ by a pretty film critic with an 
eye for men, not only do they both receive 
awards, but his technqiue is heralded as new 
cmema-verite. From then on there is no 
holding him or those around him. However, 
taken over by the system, he soon discovers, to 
his cost, that film making can also present the 
maker with serious moral and personal prob¬ 
lems. Full of hilarious moments, plus a personal 


appearance of Zanussi, CAMERA BUFF shared 
the Moscow Film Festival Grand Prix. It is both 
a parody on the film industry and a sensitive 
portrayal of the predicament of a quiet and 
happily married man, who suddenly discovers 
that, maybe, he could reach other horizons.” 

Leslie Hardcastle/Lowfilon Film Festival 
Programme. 


This screening is presented by the British 
Federation of Film Societies arid is open to 
Arts Lab members as well as members of any 
other film society. 


BOOK REVIEW 


CAPITAL AND CULTURE by Julian Petley. 

B.F.L, 1979. 

Why study German films of the Thirties? 
How do we benefit at the present time from 
this concern? Julian Petley’s book contri¬ 
butes to our understanding of the popular 
cultural force of fascist ideas by focussing on 
the entertainment films watched by German 
audiences in the years 1933-1945. From his 
research Petley offers us conclusions that are 
helpful in any attempts to understand the 
incidence of fascism. 

The strength of Capital and Culture lies in 
the well researched and documented chapters 
that survey, firstly, the intensification of 
monopolistic tendencies in the economic 
development of German cinema over the 
period 1933-1945, and secondly, the diversity 
of popular genres (THE GREAT PRUSSIAN 
MODELS, REBELS, BLOOD AND SOIL etc.) 
produced within those years. On these foun¬ 
dations he is able to make crucial commen¬ 
taries on the relationship between film and 
ideology, on the class alliances characterising 


fascism and on the political dimensions of 
entertainment films. 

As Petley illustrates in the section on ‘the 
accepted wisdom’ (e.g. Film in the Third Reich 
by David Hull; Nazi Cinema by Erwin Leiser), 
there are two common misconceptions held by 
writers on German film: firstly, that the German 
population was nurtured to fascist ideas on a 
diet of undiluted propaganda films and 
secondly, that the National Socialist Party 
nationalised under its ‘regime of truth’ all 
forms of cultural production. What the first 
misconception does is to divide film uni¬ 
formly into ‘propaganda’ and ‘entertainment’ 
categories, arguing that the first is political 
and the second not, while the second common 
misconception misses the point that indepen¬ 
dent capitalist film production companies 
flourished under the guiding influence of the 
Nazi state. Petley’s research points out that, in 
fact, a lot of attention was given (particularly 
by Goebbels) to the importance of entertain¬ 
ment films delivering to an audience fascist 
ideas. The state encouraged the growth of 
monopolies rather than nationalising and 


dismantling the existing capitalist relations of 
film production. The state, however, found 
other means of intervening, through state and 
party organisations such as The Reich Chamber 
of Culture, and The Reich Ministry for Popular 
Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

It can be seen from the above that Petley’s 
analysis stresses the importance of cinema as a 
component in the culture of fascism, the 
manifestation of which cannot solely be read 
off as being the product of particular economic 
circumstances. It is to that premise that 
Petley is referring when he concludes Capital 
and Culture with a chilling quotation of 
contemporary significance: “. . . my sense of 
history suggests that any rightist take-over in 
Britain will come. . . by steady, vegetable 
pressures from within the State itseSf; the 
management of news. . . the clipping of the 
coinage of civil liberties, the enlargement of 
police powers. . . the orchestration through 
the media of a ‘law and oidtp grande peur. . . ” 
(E.P. Thompson). 

Roger Shannon 













LONDON JAZZ COMPOSERS ORCHESTRA 


THURSDAY MARCH 20th, 830 p jn. 

Aston University Centre for the Arts, Gosta 
Green, Birmingham. 

£1.75 (Arts Lab,CFTA, Music Co-op members, 
0AP.’s£135). 

Personnel includes: 

Kenny Wheeler ) 

Dave Spence ) trumpets 

Mark Charig ) 

Paul Rutherford ) 

Alan Tomlinson ) trombones 

Paul Nieman ) 


Melvyn Poore 

tuba 

Lafry Stabbins ) 

Trevor Watts ) 

Evan Parker ) 

Tony Coe ) 

Peter Broxman) 

reeds 

Phil Wachsmann 

amplified violin 

Howard Riley 

keyboards 

Tony Oxley ) 

John Stevens ) 

drums 



Barry Guy 


Barry Guy ) amplified double 

Peter Kowald ) bass (Director - Barry Guy) 


The London Jazz Composers’ Orchestra 
was formed in 1970 by Barry Guy to 
investigate new ways of organising music for 
a large ensemble outside the normal accepted 
‘Big Band* approach. The common gouncf was 
the advanced instrumental techniques of 
London’s finest New Jazz musicians and an 
integrated compositional approach that reflects 
this. The essential aspect of this coalition was 
that the composers were also and still are 
performers within the orchestra. 

Barry Guy explains the background to the 
orchestra’s formation more fully: 

‘The London Jazz Composers’ Orchestra 
was formed in the summer of 1970 as a desire, 
firstly, to present under one roof the many 
outstanding contemporary improvising 
musicians that have constantly provoked and 
unsettled the cultural establishment by their 
relentless search into new musical areas, and 
secondly, to create an ensemble that would 
neither have to be exploited by commercial 
enterprise nor musical compromise, where 
composer/players and players who have a prime 
interest in improvisation could experiment 
with new ideas that do not necessarUy relate 
to the jazz tradition, although not negating 
this basic musical foundation. Although all 
the players have jazz music as their roots, they 
also have the ability to play within a different 
musical rhetoric. The idea for the orchestra 
was conceived in Hamburg in 1970 when Evan 
Parker, Howard Riley, Tony Oxley, Paul 
Rutherford, Derek Bailey, myself and others, 
including Kenny Wheeler discussed at some 
length the situation as it was then, of con¬ 
temporary improvising musicians and the 
musical hierarchy. From these discussions 
the Musicians Co-operative evolved soon 
after our return to England, with Paul Lytton 
joining shortly afterwards. I also mentioned 
at that time my dissatisfaction relating to the 
position of the traditional “big band” and jazz 
orchestra. I felt that whilst soloists were 
making phenomenal strides in extending their 
own vocabularies, the large ensembles had been 
static. It was my intention, then, to form an 
orchestra that included the aforementioned 
musicians and prove what was and still is, a 
no-man’s-land of music - one where the 
composition could co-exist alongside the 
soloists, both in concept and the resultant 
sounds. 

Perhaps an interesting point is that all the 
works in our repertoire have been written 
specifically for this orchestra, thereby creating 
a rather unique library. Each work has probed 
in its own way the various possibilities of 
notation, formal structure, ensemble, textures 
etc., with the result that over the past years the 
players can respond readily to the continuing 
experiments that take place within the 
ensemble.” 

Tonight’s programme will feature new 
compositions commissioned from Howard 
Riley, Tony Oxley,. Paul Rutherford and Barry 
Guy with the help of funds provided by the 
Arts Council of Great Britain. For the 
orchestra, the concert forms part of their 
Tenth Birthday Tour. 

Arts Lab Music presents this concert with 
assistance from the Arts Council of Great 
Britain as part of the Contemporary Music 
Network. 













WEST AFRICAN KORA MUSIC\ 



from left to right: Amadu Bansang Jobarteh, Lucy Duran, Kalifa Jobarteh, with koras. 

2.00 - 430 Workshop, 
with coffee break. 


MIDLANDS ARTS CENTRE, CANNON HILL 
LARK, BIRMINGHAM B12 9QH. 
0214404221. 

BUSES: 1 from city, 21, 62, 61, 63 along 
Bristol Road, 41,45,47 along Pershore Road. 

Presented by Birmingham Arts Lab in con¬ 
junction with Midland Arts Centre 
MARCH 15/16, 1980. 

€8 (Bona Fide students. Arts Lab and Music 
Co-op members £630). 

f XSTRUCTORS: Kalifa Jobarteh, Lucy Duran. 

Saturday March 15, 10.30 a jn. Registration 

11.00 a jn. Introduction 
1.00 p jn. Lunch 


Sunday March 16, 1030 ajn. - 1.00 pan. 

Workshop with break. 
2.00 - 4.30 pjn. Work¬ 
shop with break. 

Several rooms are av^able throughout the 
veekend for the use of the workshop. In 
addition practise rooms are available on 
Saturday evening. 

On May 11th, Birmingham Arts Lab will be 
presenting a concert by the Gambia’s leading 
kora player, Amadu Bansang Jobarteh, at the 
IKON gallery. As a prelude to this concert we 
are offering an intensive weekend course of 


instruction of kora music adapted to the guitar. 
This follows a highly successful Birmingham 
University Extra-Mural Department workshop 
of Afghani music adapted to the Western 
guitar presented at the Midlands Arts Centre 
last year. 

The music of the kora, pictured here, is 
particularly suited to this kind of adaptation. 
Because of the kora*§ open strings and tuning 
system, it is common in the Gambia itself for 
the music to be played on guitars. 

How good do / have to be to attend? 

Gambian musicians don’t use music 
notation so you don’t have to be able to read 
music. However, you should have reasonable 
proficiency in either folk, rock or classical 
guitar. 

What is the kora? 

The kora, a large harp-lute, is the main 
instrument of the professional musicians of the 
Mandinka peoples, who live in the Gambia, 
Senegal, Guinea-Bissau and Guinea. Unique 
to West Africa, it has 21 strings divided into 
two parallel planes, with a range of three and a 
half octaves. The kora is played exclusively 
by men as a solo instrument or as accompanim¬ 
ent to song, and has a repertoire of some 200 
pieces. Each piece is based on a melodic theme 
which forms the basis of extensive ornamental 
variation and improvization. 

Traditionally, kora music is performed to 
entertain and sing the praises of the nobility 
and wealthy classes of Mandinka society. 
Today, it is also widely heard on radio and has 
become one of the most popular of the 
traditional instruments. Its melodious, highly 
syncopated repertoire is ideally suited for 
adaptation to the guitar, which kora players are 
increasingly taking up as a second instrument. 
Much of the pop music from the Gambia, 
Senegal and Guinea also draws heavily from the 
kora repertoire. 

Kalifa Jobarteh is the son of the Gambia’s 
leading kora player, Amadu Bansang Jobarteh. 
He is presently studying linguistics at Grenoble 
University. 

Lucy Duran has spent several months in the 
Gambia studying with Amadu Jobarteh and is 
currently engaged in research on kora music. 
She is the Curator of the International Music 
Collection at the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound. 

Record 

A long-playing record ‘Amadu Bansang 
Jobarteh: Master of the Kora’ (Eavadisc 101), 
is available price £3.99 from Cadillac Music, 
180 Shaftsbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
01-836 3646. This record has been highly 
praised by critics and it will form an excellent 
introduction to the course. 

Enrolment 

Enquiries to Penny van Weede, Birmingham 
Arts Lab, Holt Street, Aston, Birmingham, 
B7 4BA, 021-359 4192. 

Book well in advance as places are limited. 
Please bring acoustic guitars only. The fee 
does not cover meals or coffee. However, these 
can be obtained at very reasonable prices in the 
Midlands Arts Centre. 

We regret we cannot arrange accommod¬ 
ation for students from outside Birmingham. 
However, we can send information about 
accommodation to anyone who requests it. 



MAR TIN MA YES!RICH ARP COLDMAN 



M/xRTlN'MAV'ES —french horn, tubes, water, 
squeakers 

Hard COLDMAN — guitar, metal items 
S i L AR 1 (j GOD ALL - piano 

I Sunday March 9th, 8.00 pjn. 
i :K0N Gallery, 58-72 John Bright Street, 
! Birmingham. 

1 Cl 30 (Arts Lab & Music Co-op members, 
o.A.P.'s £1.20). 


“We started to work together at the end of 
1976, busking Christmas carols with the 
performance group Action Space. I was work¬ 
ing then as a musician and performer with 
Action Space, and Richard had been playing 
Ragtime in the Action Space cafe. At the 
beginning of 1977 we started to compile music 
and sounds for some of Action Space’s events, 
and ran several workshops which came to 
provide most of the music for these perform¬ 
ances and for the tape pieces we made in the 


Action Space Studio. 

In March 1977 we performed at the Mixed 
Media Festival in Ghent using the Action Space 
‘Black House”, a completely dark inflatable, 
dimly lit inside, and filled with sound sculptures 
made from assorted metal and other rubbish. 
Against a background of tapes of water noises, 
rolling items, and melodically repetitive singing, 
we encouraged people to enter and explore the 
environment. 

It was the first event in which we success- 














Martin Mayes 


Richard Coldman. 


fully combined our different ideas and back¬ 
grounds. Richard had been influenced by 
several contemporary folk/ragtime musicians 
and British rock of the Soft Machine genre, 
and I had been interested more in the sound 
textures and non-melodic music of the 
European avant-garde. By making tape 
compositions and environmental music for 
such events, we were able to exploit our 
assorted ideas with imaginative fantasy. 

Through 1977, we toured England, Holland 
and Germany performing in and around the 
Action Space Inflatables, but we began to look 
increasingly for different settings in which to 
play, to express our ideas more independently 
and more musically, and to persue more fully 
our enthusiasm for spontaneous sounds. We 
started to arrange concerts for ourselves as a 
duo, and since 1978, we have been working 
together primarily with free improvised music, 
mainly in concerts in England, Holland and 
Belgium. 

We have continued to use our music 
Environmentally - we have built sound 
sculptures along labyrinth patterns, and per¬ 
formed with other artists: Richard has 

worked with several dancers including Linda 
Hartley, and I have worked with visual artist 
Peter Jones on his “Colourscape” project. 
On the whole, we have worked with other 
musicians more often than with other media. 

At the beginning of 1979, we formed the 
improvising group, “Sensible Music” which 
helped to develop our ideas about group 
improvisation; in many ways, this is an 
extension of the way in which we work out 
ideas between ourselves, often playing with 
apparently incompatible music. We are 
interested in using improvisation to draw 
together a synthesis of the various musics we 
have encountered; we often work closely with 
other musicians whose ideas differ greatly, 
sometimes to the point of conflict. In the 
duo however, the music is created through 
our empathy and through the stimulation of 
working so closely together”. 

Martin Mayes. 


“Martin Mayes laid his French Horn aside 
to chink glasses full of water or gurgled into 
them - at one point, the floor looked like a 
medical students slab with the small intestines 
ready for analysis.” 

Melody Maker, Dec. 15 1979. 


“Mayes would switch from french horn to 
whirling pipes or water-based sounds”. 

Musicians Only, Dec. 29 1979. 

“Goldman’s side of Incus 31 . . . is a 
hypnotic use of space and silence, sonorous 
chords mingled with trebly squeals like unoiled 
hinges, pinging harmonics, flamenco-like 
rhythmic devices, odd distorted orthodox 
chord runs that sound like convoluted ragtime. 
On this evidence, Coldman is the most inventive 
guitarist to have emerged on the free-improvis¬ 
ing scene since Fred Frith”. 

Arts Guardian, Dec. 5 1979. 

‘The duo of Coldman and Mayes . . . played 
twice. There is a developed understanding 
between them and their playing is often imbued 
with an appealing delicacy and lightness of 
touch which belies the speed with which ideas 
ricochet between them, creating a quicksilver, 
detailed music.” 

Musicians Only, Jan. 5 1980. 

Stuart Goodail is a self-taught musician 
who started playing the piano at the age of 
six. He went through a logish (his own word) 
phase of (introspective) multi-track recording. 


using homemade drums, end-blown flutes, bells 
etc. He believes in the real value of “acoustic” 
(undoctored) instruments, in the importance 
of “direct” creative playing, and in the energy 
and direction to be obtained from natural 
elements as source material, e.g., the drum and 
all its primal associations. 


BIG 


February 16, 8.00 pan., Mr. Sam’s Bar, 
Needless Alley (or through the New Imperial 
Hotel, Temple Street). 

£1.50 (Arts Lab and Music Co-op members 

£ 1 . 20 ). 

Tony Levin - drums 

John Adams - guitars 

Jan Steele - alto sax, flute 

Melvyn Poore - tuba, euphonium, tape systems 

Big, the Arts Lab’s own jazz group, is on 
tour in February and March. Besides 
Birmingham, the tour will take in London, 
Milton Keynes, Newcastle, Manchester and 
Cardiff. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSIC CO-OP. 


BMC has now made their concert series at 
the Star Club in Essex Street a weekly event, 
following the success of last years series. The 
new gigs began in January and will hopefully 
continue throughout the year. Below are the 
dates already arranged, with a little information 
about some of the musicians. 

February 17 - DAVE PANTON’S ONE MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE 

Dave is a self taught piano and alto sax 
player. He began composing in 1964 and 
recently received an Arts Council jazz bursary. 
February 24 - STEELE/GOODALL/ADAMS 
This concert is part of a tour set up by the 
Southern Improvization Circuit Association. 
March 2 - THE NIGHTINGALES/DAVE 
WHITTEN/LEGS AKIMBO/THE END. 

A rock band, an experimental musician, 
a solo singer and a synthesizer duo. 

March 9 - THE MOTFVATORS/TART 

Tart are Birmingham’s first all girl group. 
The Motivators proved to be one of the most 
popular bands in the last series. 

March 16 - DE GO TEES/THE GIMMICKS 
March 23 - 021-MOTORSHOW 
Two local “new wave” bands. 

March 30 - CAINES/HILL/SZERZYNSKI 
Part of the SICA tour. 

ALL GIGS ARE ON SUNDAYS - 8.00 - 
10.30 p.m. Admission 60p (45p for Birming¬ 
ham Music Co-op members). 

In addition to the Star Club gigs the Co-op 
is now putting out regular(?) newsletters and is 
in the process of starting a music workshop to 
give musicians the chance to get together and 


share ideas. There are also BMC meetings on 
the first Monday of each month in the Arts 
Lab coffee bar - anyone is welcome to attend. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: 

. . .on Co-op activities, from Secretary Steve 


Raybould, 021449 8690. 

. . .on Membership of the Co-op, write to 
R. Lloyd, 237 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 
B16. 

. . .on SICA contact Mark Rowson, 021449 
1711. 



















